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PRESIDENT J. W. HART of McCray Refrigerator Co.: “why 


should we Americans wait until Thanksgiving each year to 
give thanks for the many things we have . 


FORTY CENTS 


Ge Mites Ahead... Be Money Ahead... 


DRIVE THE 1950 BIGGER VALUE DODGE 











You could pay a $1,000 more and still not get all the new beauty... 
extra roominess...famous dependability of this big 1950 Dodge 
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BIGGER VALUE! No bulky over- 


BIGGER VALUE! Huge rear “Pic- 





BIGGER VALUE! Dodge Gyro- 
Matic, lowest-priced automatic 
transmission, frees you from 
shifting. (Dodge Fluid Drive 
on all models at no extra cost. ) 


BIGGER VALUE! Dodge doors are 
full-size and they open wide. 
It’s so easy to step right in or 
out. No awkward stooping. No 
bumping your head or hat. 


ture Window” for safer driving 
vision. Wider rear tread means 
better road stability, added 
safety and comfort for you. 


hang in front or back to plague 
you. Dodge slips easily into 
tight parking spaces—is more 
maneuverable in busy traffic. 





VERYWHERE you go you hear Dodge called 

the BIG VALUE CAR of 1950. In crisp modern 
styling, in roominess, in ease of handling and 
ruggedness, in distance devouring power this 
new Dodge makes your dollars go farther. 
Here is design that means a smarter looking 


car, a more comfortable car . a car that is 


easier to handle in traffic, easier to park. What's 
more .. . youll thrill to the flashing pick-up of 
the Dodge “Get-Away” Engine to the 
smoother performance of gyrol Fluid Drive, 
standard on all models at no extra cost. 

But why just read about this wonderful new 
Dodge! See for yourself ...drive a Dodge today. 


Just a few dollars more 


NEW BIGGER VALUE 1950 DO DG f than the lowest-priced cars! 
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N March, 1907, a young man obtained 

a job as stenographer in the Sales 

Department of McCray Refrigerator 
Company. He was conscientious, worked 
hard. Forty-three years later, last Janu- 
ary in fact, he was elected president of 
the company by its board of directors— 
J. W. Hart—stenographer to president. 

Ours is probably the only nation where 
that sort of recognition can and does 
happen. Truly, ours is the “land of 
opportunity’’— for those who have the 
Stamina.to seek it. 

There are many who have not shown 
that stamina—who are jealous of those 
who “strive and succeed.” It is they 
who now call for basic changes in the 
only economy which has proven its 
ability to best protect and provide for 
its people with the utmost in individual 
liberty. Almost always, such men have 
failed in that field (business and industry) 
which not only has kept us above all the 
rest in living satisfaction—but has pro- 
vided the strength to keep our borders 
uncrossed in the greatest military struggles. 

Today, in a nation which owes most 
to its industrial achievement, its Gov- 
ernment reflects almost none of the philos- 
ophies responsible for that achievement 

Mr. Hart’s is a small company (600 em- 
Ployees), but he is typical of the thou- 
Sands of American industrial leaders— 
and his company of American business 
institutions. His is truly “The American 
Story”, as he progressed in his organiza- 
tion to office manager, secretary, vice 
President, treasurer, executive vice presi- 
dent (June 1943) and now president. 

Recently he editorialized that we “Give 
Thanks”, not merely on Thanksgiving, but 
all through the year. We like that. You'll 
find it on the editor's page. 
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CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


. . . giving generously of their time 
toward better teamwork and perform- 
ance by all ranks of managemen:... 
for a stronger American system. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


B. A. HODAPP, President JOSEPH E. COX, Secretary-Treasurer 
RAY ARDUSER, First Vice President J. E. BATHURST, Executive Vice President 


The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit, educational, management 


organization devoted to unifying all segments of management, foremen to president; to 
recognition of a professional status for these management men; to broadening the horizon 
of first-line management for more effective leadership; to strengthening the free economy 
in America. 


Its 40,000 members include all management segments, enrolied mainly in autonomous but 


affiliated “‘area’”” or “company” management clubs. It also offers company memberships, 
and individual memberships in special circumstances. 
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How to set up and 
administer a workable 
wage and salary plan 











7 XECUTIVES and all others responsible 
for making policy decisions will find 
this new book a practical summary of what 
they need to know and do 
in order to plan a sound 
wage and salary program 
... and carry it out ef- 
fectively. The book de- 
cribes methods, princi- 
ples, and procedures that 
can help you better de- 
termine the relative value 
of jobs—assign employees 
efficiently—appraise em- 
ployee performance—ad- 
just rates, etc. 


WAGE AND SALARY 
FUNDAMENTALS AND 
PROCEDURES 


By LIONEL B. MICHAEL 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
Management Series 


330 pages, 6 x 9, 29 tables, $4.50 


ASED on the author’s 15 years of ex- 

perience in planning and directing the 
administration of wages and salaries, the 
book starts by giving you a clear piciure 
of the over-all problem that confronts busi- 
ness and industry today. Then, in easy 
stages, it explains methods and techniques 
used in establishing, studying and describing 
jobs—in setting up an effective job-evalua- 
tion plan—in making and analyzing wage 
surveys—in establishing wage and _ salary 
scales—and in determining which incentive 
plan is best suited 
to your particular 
method of opera- 


Just Out 


and 





Gives you valuable 
know-how on such 


subjects as: tion. The tools 
© dmeted of cmt used in instituting 
aliees performance direct and _ indi- 


rect-payment 
plans are dis- 
cussed, as are the 
hiring and train- 
ing of employees, 
the general types 
of merit-rating 
plans, the estab- 
lishment of a rate-adjustment policy, and 
the determination of proper job values. 


SEE THIS BOOK 
10 DAYS FREE 


@ Tools used in setting 
up direct - payment 
plans 

@ Determination of rel- 
ative value of jobs 

@ Establishment of 
wage and salary 
scales, ete., ete. 



















McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Send me Michael’s WAGE AND SALARY 
FUNDAMENTALS AND PROCEDURES for 
: 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will remit $4.50, pius few cents for delivery, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay for delivery if 
you remit with this coupon; same return privi 
lege.) 
UN cntuhsdanidvhitvisandseddadaanebatauxedakds 
Nr dinntcnctnccnnd<deevlacaianasacshabooratne 
i nitiieecaaubidcerndseiiien Zone ONOR cca cece 
SGI x 04 0010 cnebeerhebossecensacesdetasesatese 
SII cin cnatelarindnaiodmedbiichs hae ene MAN-6-50 
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This offer applies to U. S. only. 











The Vote On Plan No. 12 


: battle over Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 is finished. Disapproval by 
either house of Congress is sufficient, 
and the Senate disapproved on May 
12th by a vote of 53 to 30. 

Several conclusions may be drawn 
from this action. First, the vote is not 
really so one-sided as might appear, 
since an absolute majority of the entire 
membership of the Senate, or 49, was 
necessary in order to defeat the Plan. 

As is usually the case, the tally sheet 
shows several surprises. It was sup- 
posed that Sen. Russell of Georgia and 
Sen. Frear of Delaware were sure 
votes against the Plan. Neither was 
present when the ballot was finally 
taken. Democratic Senators Anderson 
of New Mexico and McKellar of Ten- 
nessee were pretty generally expected 
to vote against the Plan, but when the 
tally was taken both voted with the 
administration. Only 5 Republicans 
voted for the Plan. One of these was 
Sen. Aiken of Vermont who is the sec- 
ond ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Labor Committee and who had 
been expected to vote against it. 

In addition to analyzing the vote of 
individual senators on this question, at 
least one other conclusion may be 
drawn. It seems clear that no further 
legislation requested by organized la- 
bor will be backed by the administra- 
tion and forced to an issue during the 
present session of the Congress. Per- 
haps this is the position which the ad- 
ministration really wanted for cam- 
paign purposes for the forthcoming 
election in November. In any event, 
controversial labor legislation is dead 
for this session. 

In the absence of a radical change in 
the temper and complexion of the next 
Congress, it also appears that amend- 
ments to existing labor law proposed 
at that time are not likely to include 
a proposal to make the NLRB prose- 
cutor, judge and jury. This issue is 
readily grasped, and apparently to 
some degree at least caught the public 
imagination. 

Washington observers are speculat- 
ing as to whether the administration 
will attempt to oust Robert N. Den- 
ham, NLRB general counsel. There 
appears to be no question as to the ad- 
ministration’s desire to separate him 
from his post. There is a technical le- 
gal question as to whether the Presi- 
dent has the power to remove him. 

Finally, the vote in the Senate dem- 
onstrated that leadership in that body 
today on a controversial labor question 


We Look At 


WASHINGTON 


Edited By 


Harry P. Jeffrey 


is in the hands of Senator Taft, rank- 
ing minority member of this commit- 
tee, rather than in the control of 
Democratic Senators Lucas, the ad- 
ministration leader on the floor of the 
Senate, or Thomas of Utah, the chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Committee. 


F. E. P. C. Debated 


HE debate on F. E. P. C. continues 
as this article is prepared. What 
the final action of the Senate will be is 
purely problematical. Some informed 
Washington opinions suggest that the 
issue will reach a stalemate in the dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate, and 
that the administration will abandon 
its efforts to have this type of legisla- 
tion enacted at this session of the Con- 
gress. It will point to its effort to re- 
deem a campaign promise and ask for 
radical changes in Congressional mem- 
bership. 


Communist Affidavits Decision 


A MOST interesting development has 
resulted from a decision of the 
Fifth United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. That Court, in the Postex 
Cotton Mills case, has held that the sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act relating 
to non-Communist affidavits requires 
such affidavits not only from officers 
of the local union and the international 
of which the local is a member, but 
also the affidavits of officers of the fed- 
eration with which the international 
is affiliated. 

Specifically, this section of -the law 
went into effect in August of 1947, and 
CIO officers did not file affidavits until 
December 22nd, 1949, two years and 
four months after the effective date of 
the law. 

The decision announced by the Cir- 
cuit Court was exactly the position 
taken by general counsel Robert N. 
Denham from the beginning. The 
NLRB however disagreed with Mr. 
Denham and held that it was sufficient 
if the local and international officers 
signed. The Circuit Court, in its de- 
cision, was very emphatic and some- 
what caustic in its definition of what 
the law required. 

In the meantime, hundreds of de- 
cisions have been rendered by the 
NLRB affecting CIO unions during the 
28 months’ period in which the Court 
has held that such unions had no 
standing before the Board. It will cer- 
tainly be a matter of months before 4 


(Continued Page 31) 
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Does our silence 
mean consent .. @ to this sort of irresponsible 


extravagance and waste by Big Government - as disclosed in 


the report of the bi-partisan Hoover Commission? 


Here is but one of many similar 
cases autlined by Temple University’s 
President Dr. Robert L. Johnson from 
the Hoover Commission Report. 

—Editor 


F you have followed the weird 

doings of our national government, 
as disclosed by the bipartisan Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, you 
must by this time have built up a re- 
sistance to shock. You may think, 
that after that nothing can surprise 
you. 

Yet you will be astonished by the 
$52 billion contest that is going on 
between the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
in the building of dams and other 
public works with practically no 
check or hindrance by any authority— 
sometimes in defiance of the wishes 
of the President of the United States. 
And unless Congress, when the Re- 
organization bills on Natural Re- 
sources come before it this session, 
does something about this situation, 
the American people will actually pay, 
in all, $52 billions for water develop- 
ment. 

These two agencies, assisted by pow- 
erful lobbies, have reached a point 
where they can bypass the President 
and go directly to Congress for ap- 
propriations and authority to con- 
struct vastly expensive projects, some 
of which are opposed by the experts 
and people of the areas concerned. 
They are intensely jealous of each 
other and often compete in their work 
to the detriment of the project. Such 
a competition occurred in the Missouri 
Basin development. Here the Engi- 
neers were dredging a channel, of 
doubtful value to navigation, in the 
bed of the river. Meanwhile, up- 
Stream, Reclamation was building a 
dam for irrigation purposes which 
would hold back needed water for 
the ship channel. 


Public clamor over this situation 
forced these two agencies together, 
for once, and they are now cooperat- 
Ing on this project, known as the 
“Pick-Sloan Plan.” It may eventually 
cost the nation $6 billions and the 
Hoover Commission says that it still 
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will not serve the valley adequately 
because it is a patchwork, non- 
integrated program. 


There have been many examples of 
unnecessary projects forced upon com- 
munities by the Corps of Engineers. 
In the task force reports of the Com- 
mission it was brought out that 
neither the Engineer Corps or Recla- 
mation are careful in obtaining suffi- 
cient hydrologic data in advance of 
their operations. The result is that 
their estimates of costs are often 25 
per cent inaccurate. There are many 
other examples of ineffectiveness by 
both agencies. 


The Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Interior Department began an am- 
bitious project to drill 13 miles 
through the Rocky Mountains and to 
supply farmers on the eastern slope 
with water pumped from the Colorado 
River on the west. It made contracts 
with farmers for this supply. The 
Bureau estimated the cost at $44 
millions. So far $68 millions has been 
spent and the Bureau has fixed a new 
probable cost of $144,581,000. But now, 
with the work in progress, the Bureau 
has discovered that the Colorado will 
not supply enough water to carry out 
the contracts with the farmers. It is 
now hunting for new sources of water 
and we shall be lucky to get off with 
a $200,000,000 expense. 
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This underestimation of costs is 
typical. Figures supplied by the Izaak 
Walton League of America, which 
made a study, show that in 16 Recla- 
mation Bureau projects the cost was 
underestimated by more than $443 


millions. 


There may be a fight over the 
Natural Resources bills when they 
reach Congress. Not only have both 
agencies powerful lobbies, but because 
of the great amounts of money which 
their projects bring into the Western 
states, there is likely to be strong 
bipartisan opposition from western 
Senators and Representatives. 


The bills, growing out of the Hoover 
Report, will recommend that the Corps 
of Engineers be stripped of its civil, 
river-development functions and that 
a new consolidated water development 
service be established to take them 
over. It would also assume the work 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and all 
other river-developing and power- 
marketing agencies except the T.V.A. 


They also recommend the abolition 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the creation of a new Department of 
Natural Resources and of a Board of 
Coordination and Review, within the 
President’s office, to pass on every 
major water-development project from 
the time it is proposed in order to 
do away with all duplicating activities. 


This is a time when tensions in 
Congress will be severe and Congress- 
men will want advice and support 
from their constituents. 
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EVERYBODY 
DEM BETTS! 


(Special to MANAGE Magazine) 


A MIDWESTERN MANUFACTURER 


of heavy duty machinery had a 
problem posed by different shipping 
specifications from three purchasers 


of the same product. (See photo No. 
1.) Customer A required that his ma- 
chines be crated while Customers B 
and C_ specified that machines be 
shipped uncrated as separate units. 


Study showed the problem funda- 
mentally one of materials handling; 
and a simple method was soon devised 
which pleased all three customers and 
effected a sizable saving for the manu- 
facturer. 


A special collapsible  pallet-crate 
was designed for Customer A, consist- 
ing of a pallet and two auxiliary trays. 
Machines fresh from paint shop are 
assembled in units of six—two on the 
pallet, two on each tray, securely 
strapped. This unit load weighing 
about 1,900 pounds is stored, handled, 
loaded, unloaded as a unit. When ma- 
chines are removed from pallet at 
customer’s assemble line, pallet-tray 


No. i—Specially "packed" machinery for 
unit load shipment. 








crate can be knocked down, returned 


for repeated use. 

Compared to an original investment 
of $26.10 for six individual crates, none 
recoverable, pallet and two trays cost 
only $6.75. Yet this considerable sav- 
ing was insignificant compared to sav- 
ings in man-hours required for han- 


dling. Instead of loading crated ma- 
chines one at a time by over-head 
crane, a slow and costly procedure, 


now one man on a fork truck can load 
twelve unit packages—72 machines in 
all—in 20 minutes. 

For handling uncrated machines it 
was relatively simple to design a 
carrier unit to hold three machines— 
and the fork truck with special 
bracket loads a carrier unit. The fork 
truck, operator and a helper load a 
delivery truck in 30 minutes—for- 
merly required a full 90 minutes. 


* 


A SOUTHERN FOUNDRYMAN paid 

a visit to a customer’s plant, saw 
a hustling fleet of fork trucks handling 
the whole cycle of material flow— 
from unloading of carriers, to and 


No. 2—Crated washing machines are pal- 
letized and tiered two at a time by a Clark 
fork truck. 


<—y 


Specialists tell how materials-handling 
is a full-grown factor in cutting costs 
for both manufacturers and purchasers— 
plus making better jobs with better pay. 


from storage, through processing and 
from stockrooms to final loading for 
shipment. Out of that tour of inspec- 
tion came a fork truck installation in 
his own foundry, which cut in half 
the time required to load and unload 
annealing ovens. 


* * 


N APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER, 

startled to see the time wasted in 
unloading freight cars and transferring 
material to storage, put his wits and 
imagination to work—and a _ simple 
fork truck-and-pallet plan was born, 
whieh cut man-hours by 75 per cent. 
It boosted tons-per-man-hour from 
.44 to 2.66! (See photo No. 2.) 


1 * * 


HESE three varied examples have 

one basic element in common— 
they illustrate the astonishing inven- 
tiveness of American industry, the 
extraordinary ability to devise better 
and faster methods suited to individual 
requirements—with real savings in- 
evitably resulting from their applica- 
tion. 


No. 3—Unit bended load of steering rods 
—may be handled by fork truck; may be 
shipped on the pallet. 
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Mechanical materials handling has 
fully come of age. It is big business in 
its own right, grown to its husky sta- 
ture and its effective majority mainly 
because of the amazing and versatile 
usefulness of the modern fork truck, 
which has been able to make of every 


operator a Paul Bunyan capable of 
legendary achievement. 
Like all worthwhile improvements, 


modern materials handling has been 
a steady process of development—by 
continuous refinement and improve- 
ment of usable ideas. Today, most 
handling operations are what may be 


called “standardized”—the familiar in- 
stallations of fork trucks handling 
palletized unit loads of innumerable 


kinds of materials, and industrial trac- 
tors for mass hauling. But there has 
been no cessation of human inventive- 


ness—there continues a steady “dis- 
covery” of new uses for mechanized 
materials handling equipment, new 


and ingenious ways to cash in on the 
money-saving possibilities of these 
machines and the wide variety of 
special handling attachments that can 
be used for special purposes. 


Objective study of thousands of in- 
stallations of materials handling equip- 
ment emphasizes that alert manage- 
ment thinks of mechanized handling 
as an essential phase of planned prx« 
duction. It is a basic part of a pro- 
gram to produce more. The fact that 
it halves an item of cost, which in 
many instances constitutes one-third 
of the total cost of production, is a 
potent factor in such studies. 


Drafting a Materials Handling plan 
calls for thorough study of packing, 
storage facilities, present flow of ma- 
terials, to know how many times 
materials have to be handled. Such 
study merely begins in one plant—it 


~ No. 4—A 2000-pound capacity fork truck loads two collapsible con- 
tainers on expendable pallets into highway truck. 


it 
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works back from there, through trans- 
portation of materials to those points 
where materials originate. Thus move- 
ment and processing may be visualized 


as a complete cycle, all parts co- 
ordinated into a planned, integrated 
system. 

Comparatively recent “child” of the 


study of packaging is the familiar 
pallet. (See Photo No. 3.) It was orig- 
inally a simple platform usually made 
of wood, varying in size to suit pro- 
ducts, conditions. Today the palletized 
unit load, an_ established method 
throughout industry, has countless 
variations to satisfy a wide range of 


special needs. 
ok * ck 


tee a cooperative approach to pal- 
letization benefited both seller and 
buyer is well illustrated by experience 
of a manufacturer of automotive 
equipment. The company’s supervisor, 
a close student of modern methods, 
originated the inquiry, prompted by a 
conviction that his company was los- 
ing large sums annually because of 
antiquated handling methods. 


A pump unit purchased complete and 
ready to assemble was a promising 
“test case’, and the supervisor ap- 
proached the pump company manage- 
ment—-only to be promptly rebuffed. 
He did, however, get permission to 
make time studies in the pump plant, 
and to make a full detailed survey of 
handling operations. When he went 
back he was well armed with facts— 
and his facts did the job. 

Out of that one-man crusade came a 
simple, sound, practical method that 
paid for itself in an incredibly short 
time. 

Under the old method pumps had 
been crated, two to a crate. Time 


studies revealed that crating at the 
pump plant required 20 minutes and 
uncrating at destination took another 
20 minutes. 


By the new method pumps are 
packed in palletized unit loads of 36 
pumps—three layers deep, 12 in each 
layer, securely strapped. Checkers at 
both plants were eliminated because 
unnecessary. Each unit is open—can. 
be checked at a glance. The unit load 
remains intact from time it is as- 
sembled until it reaches assembly line. 
Palletized units are loaded into car- 


riers by fork trucks; unloaded at des- 


(Continued Page 30) 





No. 6—Carloader equipped with driver 
overhead guard tiers a palletload of bags 
of beans. Large pallets hold 24 bags of 
100 Ibs. each. 


No. 5—Here three men and an electric carloader unload and store 


four drums to a 4'x4' pallet, four pallet loads high—an 80-drum 
car in approximately one hour. 








How To Get Better Labor Unions 





Pew. if any, principles of iife are any better than the 

manner in which they are applied. The American 
labor union involves the principle of self-government, 
and in most cases, “bad” unions can be attributed to the 
lack of intelligent participation on the part of the union 
members. This brings about an abuse of power by 
union leaders that is bad for the members, bad for busi- 
ness, and bad for the economy. 


Unfortunately the concentration of power is one of 
those things that the modern world cannot get along 
without, and frequently cannot get along with: every 
group, whether it be a nation or labor union, has the 
same problem: to secure an administrative government 
strong enough to protect them, yet not strong enough 
to destroy them 


Every group, by definition, must have a leader—the 
problem is to control the leader’s power. 


The best (or the least worst) guarantee that the mem- 
bers of any group can have against improper use of 
delegated power is a written constitution that limits 
and checks such power. But even that is a slender reed 
because of the propaganda power that goes with lead- 
ership—a power that cannot be restricted by any writ- 
ten set of rules. 


This propaganda power on the part of union leader- 
ship makes it possible to condition the minds of the 
union members to a point where they are not only will- 
ing, but even eager, to enlarge the power of their leader. 
This usually takes place during a real or fictitious crisis 
or emergency, at which time temporary advantages 
seem obtainable for the members through the exercise 
of more drastic power at the top. 


It is unrealistic to believe that the problem of the 
labor union membership lies in finding “better leaders” 
because no mortal man can be (or should be) depended 
upon to voluntarily resist the intoxication of high- 
octane personal power. The answer lies in the very 
simple but enormously difficult procedure: a higher de- 
gree of practical knowledge on the part of the member- 
ship. 


The problem is not unlike that faced by stockholders 
and bondholders in their problem of controlling the 
management that operates their property. Fortunately 
for them, however, their problem is less complicated 
than that of the members of labor unions: stockholders 
and bondholders have, through their boards of directors, 
set up a mechanism that enables them to control the 
actions of management within proper limits. Once in 
a while there is flurry of management propaganda to 
stock and bondholders centering around proxy fights, 
but by and large, the owners of business are able to see 
through the propaganda and act for their best interests. 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 


But what can the members of a labor union do 
against the highly technical propaganda of their lead- 
ers? Many times they are led into useless and fan- 
tastically costly strikes involving the loss of wages that 
they will never live to recover. They are often led into 
surrendering the power of decision to an all-powerful 
machine just as highly developed as that of a totali- 
tarian political government. They find themselves in a 
spot where they can neither resist their union govern- 
ment nor change its leadership. For everybody’s sake 
they must be equipped for better union citizenship. 


Where can the union members secure the economic 
knowledge necessary for effective self-government? 
Not from ambitious union leaders: these men do not 
want to educate; they want to control. Not from the 
public library nor the periodicals at their disposal: they 
would not know where to look or what to look for. 

They can only get it from the management of the 
companies for which they work. The right of manage- 
ment to give this information is probably the most im- 
portant clause in the Taft-Hartley Act, and it is heart- 
ening to see that, at long last, more and more companies 
are awakening to this vital need. On every hand we 
see announcements of new “educational programs” by 
prominent corporations. 


But, in spite of the urgency of this program, it should 
not be engaged in until the proper intellectual ap- 
proach has been made certain. The mechanics of edu- 
cation are simple: what is to be taught is the essence of 
the problem. The message must be simple, truthful, 
and crystal clear. It must deal predominantly with the 
employees’ welfare—not that of management or own- 
ers. 


The words used must have one meaning and one 
meaning only. It should not be a union-busting pro- 
gram, but a more intelligent-self-reliant-union-member 
program. It should not take sides: it should merely 
explain. 


It should be built around the employee’s job security 
and income progress. And the “training course” should 
not be the end of the program: it should be the begin- 
ning of a never-ending program to make the employees 
better self-governing union citizens. It should be the 
basis of understanding of the facts that can be told to 
them week after week, month after month, year after 
year, in the company magazines, on the bulletin boards, 
and in the annual report. 


And, if it is done incorrectly, in the name of urgency, 
it can do more harm than good because the difficulty of 
going back and doing it right will be tremendous. 








* Respectively general chairman and program director of the American Economic Foundation .. . 


Series of Economic Treatises. 
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Administrative 
Assistants... Their Status 


UAL'S Walter Cook, amusingly: "It's 
pretty much like the Flag Secretary 
(Administrative Assistant to the Admiral) 
who was asked why he was not at the 
banquet with all the brass. 
was: ‘Eating is one thing the Old Man 
can handle without my help'." 


His answer 





and 
Functions 


gab attempts have been made to 
define “Administrative Assistant.” 
Not only are his status, duties, and 
functions difficult to pin down, but he 
also appears under many different 
names: Executive Assistant to the 
President, Confidential Assistant, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Assistant to the 
General Manager, Administrative As- 
sistant. 

The definition of the Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act is, of 
course, designed to distinguish be- 
tween jobs exempt under the Act and 
those which are not. Although it deals 
in broad generalities of necessity, it 
does point out that the Administrative 
Assistant’s basic function is to assist 
a top executive. He has no authority 
of his own, and he exercises no dis- 
cretion and independent judgment in 
carrying out his duties. ° 

For our purposes, he might be de- 
scribed as a special “breed of cat” 
whose habitat is the higher echelons 
of any large business. Usually he’s 
found outside the office of a top 
executive, at a desk piled up with 
morning mail, files on current prob- 
lems and special projects. Close by is 
a buzzer, activated by his boss, which 
usually sounds in the middle of a 
*phone conversation or dictation, or 
when the assistant steps out of his 
office. 

When that buzzer sounds, it consti- 
tutes a call for help. It does not mean 
that the boss is in trouble. It simply 
means that he wants his assistant to 
perform his job as the helper. That 
is his function: helper, time saver, 
trainee. Each of these terms is packed 
with implications, from standpoint of 
his performance, his value, his per- 
sonal progress. 


As a helper, the good Administrative 
Assistant does all things that the top 
executive would have to do or leave 
undone if he did not have assistance. 
Scope of the job becomes apparent 
when Assistant is associated with the 
President of a company, General Man- 
ager, or head of any large division. 
The Assistant’s responsibilities are 
limited only by his own capacity, 
initiative, and confidence he creates in 
himself on the part of his boss and 
others. 


As a time saver, the good Adminis- 
trative Assistant earns his salt by 
handling much of the detail work of 
his boss. Performs staff work by 
digging out facts, assembling them, 
drawing conclusions, making recom- 
mendations for his boss to act on. 
Screens all correspondence, directing 
it to proper place for handling, an- 
swers much of it by preparing letters 
for his boss’s signature, brings to at- 
tention of top executive things which 
require personal attention. If this job 
is done right, much time is left for 
broad planning, formulation of policy, 
making decisions, which are the basic 
responsibilities of the top executive. 


As a trainee, what better training 
ground is there for the future execu- 
tive than such close association with 
a top executive? No ambitious Ad- 
ministrative Assistant looks upon his 
job as a career—rather as that twi- 
light zone between the glorified clerk 
and the bonafide executive. It is only 
a matter of time, all things being 
equal, before the Administrative As- 
sistant takes over a “shop” of his own. 

So we see the Administrative As- 
sistant as helper, time saver, trainee— 
but this still does not provide a specific 
picture of the responsibilities and 
functions of this job. 


With this general picture of the job, 
let us look at its basic functions and 
responsibilities. As an example take 
an assistant to an Executive Vice 
President. 


BASIC FUNCTION 


1) Assist Executive Vice President in co- 
ordinating activities of other staff sec- 
tions or departments, including special 
activities of such importance or of such 
duration that specific attention is war- 
ranted. 


BASIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


1) Investigate and analyze matters which 
are direct responsibility of the Vice 
President or of particular interest to 
him. 

2) Assign or conduct projects within office 

of Vice President, monitor their prog- 

ress, issue periodic progress reports. 

Originate instructions relative to ad- 

ministration of special projects; conduct 

such meetings as these may require. 

4) Make recommendations to the Vice 
President on policy and administration, 


(Continued Page 31) 
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By W. L. Cook, Assistant to the Administrative Vice President, United Air Lines 
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CONFERENCES* 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


“The Human Touch in Industry” 

On the basis of years of experience work- 
ing with industrial men, here is presented the 
vitally important “human touch” as applied 
to problems in industry. 

L. A. Crittenton, Human Relations Special- 
ist, Chicago. 


“The A-B-C of Industrial Economics that 
Make or Break Your Company” 

Get an up to the minute picture of the 
very timely and important area of industrial 
economics in a simple and effective style by 
the authors of “HOW WE LIVE” and 
“MONEY”, etc. 

Fred G. Clark and R. S. Rimanoczy, Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation, New York City. 


“Communications, the Key to Successful Man- 

agement” 

To be a successful management man you 
must be able to transmit what you have in 
your mind to someone else. Get a fresh slant 
on how to transmit your ideas and make 
yourself more valuable. 

B. D. Danchik, Consultant, B. D. Danchik & 
Associates, Chicago. 


“The Foreman’‘s Responsibility to His Com- 
munity” 

What part can you play in making your 
views felt throughout your community? How 
can you best fill your obligations and re- 
sponsibilities as a leader in your “zone of 
influence’? 

E. F. Butler, Director of Public Relations. 
The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 


“What's Ahead for the Foreman in Labor 
Relations?” 

Evolving changes of a personnel nature in 
our present day society constantly pose new 
problems in labor relations that have a vital 
effect on management men. What is your 
tie-in with labor relations? 


William Caples, Director Indusirial Rela- 
tions, Inland Steel Company. Chicago, Il. 


“How Can We Develop More Effective Super- 
visor-Worker Relationships?” 


How can we more effectively meet the con- 
tinuing problem of employee satisfaction? Get 
some practical suggestions on how to improve 
your own relationships with the men whose 
work you direct. 

Dr. O. C. McCreery, Training Director, Alu- 
a Corporation of America, Pittsburgh. 

a. 
*Conferences: 
ducted twice. 


All Conferences will be con- 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


“Making —_—— Economics Live in Your 
Compan 

Get a soo hand story in shop language of 
the successful application of industrial eco- 
nomics in large, medium and small plant 
operations. An interesting and forceful pic- 
ture of getting business principles to work. 
Get the “how” on this important problem. 

William Johnston, Training Advisor, East 
Works Plant, Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


“The Art of Communicating” 


Taking the mystery out of speaking and 
providing practical suggestions on how the 
average management man can convey his 
ideas more effectively both to his workers and 
to executive management. 


Dr. Arthur Secord, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nationally United... 


“What's Going On In Your Worker's Mind?” 

What does your worker think? What’s on 
his chest and why does he act the way he 
does? What does he expect from you? Get 
an answer to many of the vexing questions 
from authoritative research studies in an in- 
teresting style. 

Everett R. Smith, Director of Research, 
MacFadden Publications, Inc, New York City. 


“Better Human Relations Leadership” 

Share in the rich and varied experiences of 
a lifetime of effort in employee relations col- 
ored by actual experiences throughout Europe 
and the United States. An interesting, valu- 
able and practical treatment of a fascinating 
subject. 

Whiting Williams, 
Customer Relations, 


Counsel, Employees & 
Cleveland, Omo. 


“The Foreman and His Labor Relations” 

One of the most quoted men in America in 
this field. Provides a fresh slant on the fore- 
man's role in labor relations. Gives you a 
picture of practical ideas that you won't for- 
get for a long time. 

T. O. Armstrong, Director Plant Labor Re- 
lations, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


“America’s Story—A Foreman’s Opportunity 
in His Plant and Community” 

How can you effectively fulfill this chal- 
lenge to get the story of America, its free- 
doms and its opportunities across to your 
workers and to your community? Get your 
up-to-date suggestions and information from 
an acknowledged leader in this field. 

Kenneth D. Wells, Executive Vice President, 
Freedom Foundation, Inc., Valley Forge, Pa 
*Conferences: All Conferences will be con- 
ducted twice. 


WORESHOPS* 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 
“How Your Club Can Make You a Bigger 
Man” 


One of our major objectives in the National 
Association of Foremen is to “provide for 
self-development of the individual member”. 
How can your club help to accomplish this 
very vital goal? Get some valuable sugges- 
tions and tips. 

J. V. Kappler, Area Manager, The National 
Association of Foremen, Moberly, Mo 


“What Are Your Club Problems?” 

Do you have any club problems that are 
bothering you, such as eligibility, budget, 
getting committees to operate, educational 
programs, etc? Here’s a chance to have them 
discussed with some pretty good solutions 
offered. 

William Levy, Manager of Education, The 
National Association of Foremen, Dayton, O 


“The Place of Area Councils in NAF” 

How effective is your Area Council operat- 
ing? Why not swap ideas with others 
throughout the country and see if you can 
make yours even better. Or, maybe you 
would like to start one in your section of 
the country? 

Clayton Kuester, National Tube Company, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


“Club Officer Training” 

Emphasis is placed on club problems, func- 
tioning of officers, club organization and 
budget. Here’s a chance to get your officers 
qualified according to our Standard of Ex- 
cellence, providing they take in both sessions 
on Club Officer Training on Thursday, a total 
of three hours. 

Ray Monsalvtage, Asst. to Executive Vice 
President, The National Association of Fore- 
men, Dayton, Ohio. 


*Workshops: All Workshops on Thursday will 
be conducted twice. 





in American Principles .. 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


“Successful City Club Operation” 

Here’s a chance to find out how two of the 
most successful city clubs in America operate. 
Get experienced ideas and suggestions on how 
to make your own club more effective. 

Edwin L. Knoebel, Foremen’s Club of Co- 
lumbus, Columbus, Oh io. 

Glen Massman, Foreman’s Club of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“Planning and Conducting Regional Confer- 
ences” 

Are you planning a regional conference 
some time in the future? Avoid many of 
headaches by finding out what others with 
successful experience have done. 

George Carty, Sangamo Electric Company, 
Springfield, Il. 

Bernard L. Howe, Plant Manager, Harrison 
Radiator, Div. of General Motors Corporation 
Buffalo, New York. 


“Parliamentary Law” (1 session only) 

How about getting some tips and hints on 
how to use parliamentary law effectively. A 
simple and very effective treatment of what 
is usually thought of as a difficult area. 

Ray Monsalvta Asst. to Executive Vice 
President, The National Association of Fore- 
men, Dayton, O 


“Panel Discussions in Clubs” (1 session onky) 

Many clubs want to conduct panel discus- 
sions but are at a loss as to hew to start and 
what is necessary. Get some valuable help 
which will improve this feature in your pro- 
grams. 

Ray Monsalvatge, Asst. to Executive Vice 
President, The National Association of Fore- 
men, Dayton, O. 


“What Are Your Club Problems?” 

Do you have any club problems that are 
bothering you such as eligibility, budget, get- 
ting committees to operate, educational pro- 
grams, etc? Here’s a chance to have them 
discussed with some pretty good solutions 
offered. 

William Levy, Manager of Education, The 
National Association of Foremen, Dayton, O. 


*Workshops: With the exception of the Work- 
shops conducted by Mr. Monsalvatge, all 
others will be repeated on the day designated. 


CONSULTANTS* 


T. O. Armstrong . _.Labor Relations 
J. E. Bathurst seals NAF Administration 
E. F. Butler _..........Publiec Relations 
William Caples _...Labor Relations 
George Carty Regional Conferences 
Fred G. Clark Lames _._Economics 


B. D. Danchik _..Communications and 
Effective Speech 


B. L. Howe Regional Conferences 
W. Johnston Industrial Relations 
J. V. Kappler NAF Services and Promotion 


E. L. Knoebel City Club activities 
Clayton Kuester___________._____ Area Councils 


Irwin Lamp Industrial Magazines and 
House Organs 


NAF Educational Activities 
City Club activities 
Industrial Training 


-_NAF Services and 
Promotion 


Economics 
Communications and 
Effective Speech 

Worker's Attitudes 
Public Relations 
Employee and Cus- 
tomer Relations 
*Additional Consultants may be included in 
this list prior to Convention time. 


William Levy 
Glen Massman 
Dr. O. C. McCreery 
Ray Monsalvatge 


R. S. Rimanoczy 
Dr. Arthur Secord 


Everett R. Smith 
Kenneth D. Wells 
Whiting Williams 


.and Free Enterprise 


Convention General Chairman—Alan H. Thompson, Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
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T he place of the first line supervisor in scien- 
tific management today as viewed by univer- 
sity’s professor of industrial management. 
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‘Georgia Tech’ 
EYES FOREMEN STATUS 


Dr. A. R. Marshall, Georgia Institute of Technology 


INCE I happen to think the foreman 

is or should be a very important 
person in the organizational set-up, I 
remember quite well a person of similar 
mind who talked to a group once and 
gave a long list of duties and responsi- 
bilities of a foreman. When he had 
finished, a representative of top man- 
agreement in a more or less serious 
manner, asked whether in the speaker’s 
opinion top management should be un- 
der the supervision of the foremen. 
Policies should, of course, be formu- 
lated by top management, but there 
are many instances where the authority 
and duties of the foreman are like those 
given to a messenger boy. 


It seems to me that the foreman’s key 
position in industry is being more and 
more appreciated. For answers to ques- 
tions, for instructions, and in cases of 
grievances it is the foreman to whom 
the workers come. 


In many cases the foreman is man- 
agement —is the boss. Sometimes it is 
said: “Good boss, good company; and 
vice versa.” It is important that the 
man who comes most in contact with 
the workers be a man who is able to 
answer their questions, make them effi- 
cient producers, settle complaints satis- 
factorily. 

There has been much discussion 
whether, theoretically or practically, 
foremen are management. I think the 
answer definitely should be in the af- 
firmative. But as a member of the man- 
agement group, the foreman should 
have authority and responsibility. 


What about the duties of supervisors? 
I recently came across the September 
1948 issue of FACTORY MANAGE- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE, where 
an account was given of separate inter- 
views with some 500 foremen by an in- 
dustrial relations manager. Foremen 
were asked their opinions how they 
could become better members of man- 
agement. This is what the foremen 
wanted: 
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1) Greater acceptance as management per- 
sonnel. (They thought greater acceptance 
must be earned by doing a better job.) 


2) Interpretation of company policies. (In- 
ability to interpret correctly some com- 
pany policies was causing some foremen to 
do less than what they felt was their 
best. Foremen found it an acute source of 
embarrassment when they were unable 
to interpret policies correctly.) 


3) Greater knowledge of “what’s going on”. 
(Foremen sometimes found themselves 
getting first word of a new development 
from a steward or one of their men. On 
other occasions, foremen did not fully 
realize what was expected in the way of 
interdepartmental cooperation.) 


4) Meetings to insure flow of information. 
(Desire for such meetings, at both con- 
fined and general levels of management, 
was a natural outgrowth of the second 
and third points above. However, the fore- 
men wanted the meetings not only as a 
channel of communication and interpre- 
tation down the line, but also through 
which they might discuss their problems 
up the line. 


5) Promotion of ‘human relations’ within the 
company. 


Time does not permit describing 
everything that was done about what 
the foremen wanted, but here is what 
was done about “interpretation of com- 
pany policies.” A loose leaf booklet was 
prepared: “The Foreman’s Guide.” Its 
six sections defined supervision, includ- 
ing functions and responsibilities of 
various levels. Also, a definition of labor 
legislation, names and coverage of vari- 
ous laws, problems relating to foremen, 
questions foremen may be called upon 
to answer. 


Next, explanation of the company’s 
collective bergaining position, and an 
analysis of the current union contract. 
Next, the industrial relations depart- 
ment: what it is; what it does; how it 
can help the foreman (similar review 
of other departments to be added from 
time to time). Finally an explanation 
of the job evaluation and wage incen- 
tive program in effect. 


Now. what about some tests of a 
foreman’s status? First, is authority 
on a par with responsibility? For ex- 
ample, do foremen have the right of 





GEORGIA TECH'S MARSHALL: “A 


representative of top management, in a 


more or less serious manner, asked 
whether in one speaker's opinion top 
management should be under supervision 
of the foreman" ... We liked that one. 


final approval of all applicants for em- 
ployment whose work they supervise? 
Second, what about compensation? That 
is, is a pay differential maintaired so 
as to provide foremen with more com- 
pensation than their subordinates? 
Third, many questions about communi- 
cations, down, up, across. For example, 
are there foremen’s meetings; are fore- 
men encouraged to file grievances; are 
they encouraged to seek the counsel and 
guidance of their supervisors? Fourth, 
recognition of supervisor’s status. Does 
the foreman have a desk or office, 
separate telephone; is the authority and 
prestige of foremen protected against 
by-pass without their knowledge or 
understanding? Fifth, and finally, se- 
curity. How secure in their jobs are 
foremen? Are foremen being prepared 
for promotion to the next higher man- 
agement level? (FACTORY MANAGE- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE, August, 
1948, pp 132-134.) 


The answer to the question, “what 
is the supervisor's function”, is not 
simple. The American Management 
Association made a survey in 1944 of 
about 100 concerns, leaders in their 
fields, to ascertain the status and func- 
tion of their foremen. The results were 
as follows: 

Hiring—In two thirds of the companies 

replying, the personnel department inter- 

views and selects new employees, while the 


foreman has final say; but in one third, the 
foreman has no voice. 


Discharge—Foremen have some say in dis- 
charge, but only in one tenth of all cases 
can they discharge without any consulta- 
tion. 


Pay Increases and Promotions—These must 

almost always be approved by other author- 

ities. 

Discipline—In only one tenth of cases d0 
(Continued Page 30) 
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Fact and Oninion 


By the Editor 


$6400 Question 


N March, Chairman H. H. Doehler 

(Doehler-Jarvis Corp.) spoke before 
the Company’s Quarter Century Club 
at Toledo. In particular he said: 


“For instance, there is the illusion that the 
paying of higher wages will by itself alone 
result in a higher standard of living. This is 
not so, for the simple reason that higher 
wages will increase the cost of manufacturing 
and thereby result . . . in higher prices of 
products which the workers purchase... . 


At the conclusion of his address: 


“I am at the end of my talk, except I have 
a $64 question to offer. 

“It is my opinion that our workers could 
increase their earnings by at least 10% and 
most likely by 20% if each employee would 
do his best. 

“The question is: ‘How can we accomplish 
it?’ 

“As a further proof of my belief in incen- 
tive, I propose to raise the $64 to $6409. 

“This sum of $6400 can be awarded ... 
for an effective and workable plan. .... 
This award, either in parts or as a whole, 
will be made by our Executive Committee. ... 

“Think it over and let me hear from you.” 


Competent analysts indicate that our 
human efforts (resulting from the ex- 
tent of our will to do our best) are 
only about 35 per cent efficient. While 
our mechanical and technical strides 
have been great, although by no means 
exhausted, it is in the phase called 
“human productiveness” that we must 
presently look for more immediate and 
outstanding gains. 

How to secure such gains is the 
problem. We venture that the best 
starting point is with the workman’s 
immediate supervisor. That is why we 
think that the building of more effec- 
tive leaders in first line supervision 
is so vitally important. That is why 
foremen are constantly alerted in 
these pages to the necessity of a better 
understanding of their men, their be- 
havior, their hopes, their humanities. 

Chicago’s B. D. Danchik pointed to 
several factors in such better under- 
standing of men in his firm’s publica- 
tion recently, one of which is unusually 
interesting. Writes Danchik: 


“One of the factors influencing the attitude of 
average Americans is discontent. . .. I have 
also found many supervisors who, oddly enough, 
complained about this characteristic. Their re- 
action was that workers should be content, should 
Stay put... . 

“We are descended from the most discontented 
people the world has ever seen. Our ancestors, 
whether they came to this continent 300 years 
ago, 200 or within the last 30 or 40 years, did 
80 because they were not content with conditions 
as they found them in their native land... . 

“Not only did we make geographic progress 
based upon this American characteristic, but we 
are what we are today, the richest, most power- 
ful nation on earth, and in the history of civili- 
zation, because of it. . . . 

“So to be a better leader and manager of 
human beings, you must appreciate that your 
workers are the heirs to a fundamental American 
personality trait, the characteristic of discontent, 
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and that it is largely responsible for the progress 
we have made as a nation. 

“You should acquire the ability to distinguish 
between this trait and just the common garden 
variety of ‘griping’, But granted you make this 
distinction, you will be able to profitably harness 
this energy to mutual advantage.” 

Mr. Danchik’s “discontent factor” is 
but one of several vital ones, as he 
points out. But it’s a very significant 
one in winning from American work- 
men an added 10 or 20 per cent in pro- 
ductivity which Mr. Doehler is seeking 
in his $6400 question. 


Give Thanks 


Why should we Americans wait 
until Thanksgiving each year to give 
thanks for the many things we have 
and for the many things we do not 
have here in America? 

Let’s give thanks today and every 
day that we have the freedom to 
worship God openly in our own way. 
And let’s give thanks, too, that we do 
not have to fear the heavy tread of 
hobnailed boots in our places of wor- 
ship. 

Let’s be thankful that we’ve got a 
country where we’re able to say’ what’s 
on our minds, anytime, anywhere, to 
anyone. And at the same time, let’s 
give thanks that we do not have 
secret police, spies for those who dare 
to dissent. 

Let’s give thanks that we have the 
right to decide where and when we 
want to work. And then let’s be thank- 
ful that we don’t have a government- 
run union telling us, “You be a baker,” 
and “You there, be a machinist”— 
telling us how long and for how much 
to labor without even the right to 
protest. 

Let’s be thankful that we have the 
privilege of choosing from dozens of 
different brands and _ products—that 
we don’t have to buy from a govern- 
ment store with standardized one- 
color, one-shape, one-price goods. 

Under a dictator, we’d live in a 
constant state of fear—of spiritual 
insecurity—the kind that reduces man 
to a spineless animal. 

Without the ambition to work and 
save, without the enterprise to get 
ideas and invest money in those ideas, 
there would be much less progress. 
There’d be fewer radios, pieces of fur- 
niture, automobiles, clothes; there’d 
even be less food. So we’d have ma- 
terial insecurity, too. 

By unlocking the gates of human 
thought and energy, freedom brings a 
fuller, more secure life for all. . . 
watch out for those who do not be- 
lieve this is true—J. W. Hart. 


- Guest editorial by the president of the 


McCray Refrigerator Company whose 
picture appears on our June cover. 


Non-Labor Labor Racket 


YPASRING executives against a 

profitable “labor” racket is an 
article in PRINTERS INK (May 12 
issue) by Frank Brock and Henry Lee. 
It’s a shakedown approach by which 
fast talkers collect money for sucker 
ads in phony labor papers. Labor 
leaders bitterly oppose the racket, 
which takes “an estimated $100 mil- 
lion a year from labor-timid com- 
panies.” Management clubs might per- 
form a service by calling their exec- 
utives’ attention to the practice. 


Thanks, Dave Booth! 


| gad BOOTH very kindly consented 

to assist the NAF in some promo- 
tion work in Pittsburgh and vicinity 
for three or four months. He will com- 
plete this assignment by the middle 
of June. Mr. Booth is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Association and has 
done some fine work for us there. 


Let’s Pause A Moment 


WE were greatly shocked on Satur- 

day, May 6, to learn that Dr. F. 
G. Barr, vice president, Industrial 
Relations, The National Cash Register 
Company at Dayton, suddenly passed 
away. 

Through his many contacts with the 
National Association of Foremen he 
made us all feel that warm and genuine 
respect for people which made him so 
great to everyone who knew him. 


We want to pause a moment and 
pay tribute to a highly successful 
executive and much more important, 
a truly great man. Many of us are 
better citizens and better Christians 
because of our contacts with him. 


NAF President Addresses 
National Optical Men 


Busy NAF President B. A. Hodapp, 
Peerless Saw Company head, ac- 
cepted invitation to address the two- 
day midyear meeting of the Optical 
Wholesalers National Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, in late May. 

During the 25th Annual Safety Engi- 
neering Conference and Exhibit at 
Pittsburgh (June 7-8-9), arranged by 
the Western Pennsylvania Safety Coun- 
cil and American Society of Safety 
Engineers, The National Association of 
Foremen will sponsor the Industrial 
Session on June 8 in the a. m. Pre- 
siding will be Myron L. Miller, super- 
visor of safety, East Pittsburgh Works, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Going to England? 


ETTER to Executive Vice President 
Jim Bathurst (NAF) from A. J. 
Mansell, general secretary, Institute of 
Industrial Supervisors, Birmingham, 
England reads in part: “Should any of 


(Continued Page 31) 
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Something To Think About 
HIS 


formal 
article I am presenting to you a few 


month, rather than a 
thought prevoking questions which 
may give you a new slant and a couple 
of concepts in human relations. The 
first of these is: 


Can Human Action and Reaction 
Be Controlled by the 
Pay Envelope? 

So many times you hear the com- 
ment that in the final analysis the pay 
envelope is the universal steering 
mechanism for all human actions. 
Actually, men cannot be guided by it 
alone. There has to be something be- 
sides money. Let me illustrate this by 
an example which I have used time 
and again in sessions conducted around 
the country. 

For our purpose let us assume that 
we have a room 200 feet square. In 
one corner of this room there are piled, 
cement in sacks weighing 94 pounds 
each. These are piled about as high as 
a man can reach. Now I am really go- 
ing to get generous. I will make you 
an offer personally (for the purpose 
of this illustration) of $50,000 a year. 
That is an awful lot of money. Here 
is all I ask you to do for that salary. 


I want you to take a wheel barrow 
and load into it the sacks of cement 
from their original spot, then trans- 
port the wheel barrow load to the op- 
posite diagonal corner of the room. 
When you reach this point, unload the 
cement and pile it up in the corner. 
Go back and get another load and re- 
peat the performance until all of the 
cement has been carried from one 
corner to the other and neatly stacked 
up. 


When this has been done I want you 
to reverse the procedure and trans- 
port the cement back to its original 
spot. All you have to do is just keep 
repeating this performance for an 8- 
hour day giving a fair day’s work for 
a period of one year. Would you take 
the job? (Incidentally you are not to 
farm out the work to anyone else.) 


I have had all kinds of answers 
when I posed this question to a group 
of men. I would like to give you a 
couple of the typical ones. One fellow 
said: “Bill, do you know what I was 
doing during my last 60 days of serv- 
ice in the armed forces? I was attached 
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and the art of 
MANAGING 


Dr. William Levy 


to the latrine detail and all I got was 
$50 a month. I’ll take the job”. 


Another one said: “When I first 
started out I thought $50.000 was 
enough money to make me forget any- 
thing else and I thought I wanted the 
job but then I got to thinking. If I 
made $50,000 a year my wife wouldn’t 
be satisfied with living in the same 
neighborhood so we would probably 
move. Along with it I would probably 
have to join the country club. I have 
a daughter and a son and I can just 
picture them at one of the gatherings 
at the club when youngsters would 
start discussing their parent’s voca- 
tions. One of the young folks might 
say: ‘My father is president of the 
bank’; another one would say: ‘Mine 
is an executive in one of the depart- 
ment stores’ and so on, describing men 
who normally earned $50,000 a year. 
Then they would come to my young- 
sters and say ‘what does you Dad do?’. 
I can just picture my youngsters say- 
ing: ‘My Father wheels cement’. No. I 
don’t think I want the job.” 








Still one more comment made by an 
individual which I think significant: 
“If I worked on that job for any period 
of time something would happen and 
I’ll be darned if I want people to say 
‘That’s Bill Jones, the richest guy in 
the nut house’. 


I realize that the illustrations that 
I gave you may seem exaggerated but 
actually, although the pay envelope is 
important, almost any individual 
wants to find in his work the justifica- 
tion for feeling himself a man because 
of what he does—a man because he is 
making a contribution to something, 
and has a chance to attach personal 
identification and personal significance 
to his work. 


Here is another idea that you might 
kick around in your thinking and it is 
built around the question “Do outside 
people form any opinions of your com- 
pany by what you do and what you 
say?” 


Before you arrive at any conclusion, 
at this point I would like to give you 
another illustration or two to point 
up our thinking. Let us assume that 
you have a machine operator in your 
department who does an exceptionally 
fine job throughout the working day. 
His work 
quality and his output measures up 
very favorably with your concept of 


is consistently of a high’ 


a good day’s work. Outside of his 
working hours he is quite a rounder, 
frequents the bars, gets excessively 
drunk, engages in practices which are 
normally looked down upon by society. 
Peculiarly though this does not seem 
to have any marked influence on his 
work and he continues to maintain 4 
good record on the job. 


As his foreman would you be vitally 
concerned with what he did and said 
outside of his work hours as long as 
he continued to do a good job while 
in the plant? Think about this for a 
little while and maybe discuss it with 
one or two of your friends. After you 
have done so, then consider another 
situation. 


In this new situation, instead of a 
workman we have a foreman, the 
same conditions prevail as were dis- 
cribed previously. This foreman does 
an exceptionally fine job while at the 
plant and while out of the plant acts 
very much in the same manner as the 
worker we already mentioned. You 
are the man directly responsible for 
the foreman at work, either his general 
foreman or superintendent. 


Would you be concerned about what 
the man did or said outside of his 
work hours as long as he performed 
satisfactorily during the working day? 
When you think about this for a while 
I am pretty sure you will come up 
with the conclusion that whether you 
were concerned about the worker or 
not, in the case of the foreman you 
would have to be concerned. 


Just as we carry a part of our in- 
dividuality (health, home, and back- 
ground) to the job, so we carry a part 
of the job home. In other words, peo- 
ple are looking at our jobs through 
these contacts with the public. Since 
the foreman occupies a key position 
of responsibility, trust, and influence 
with the people he works with, it 
would seem imperative that he keep 
faith with those with whom he lives 
and plays. 


Whether we realize it or not, in our 
community people look upon a fore- 
man as someone special, a leader of 
men. They expect this to be trans- 
mitted into his actions in his neighbor- 
hood. To them he is the company and 
they judge the entire organization by 
his individual actions. It is the old 
story, the more important our job the 
more important it becomes for us to 
discharge more effectively our social 
responsibilities. 
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Essays On Management 


ERE is the third of ten essays sub- 

mitted to us by John MacIntosh, 
supervisor of planning of the Surface 
Combustion Corporation at Toledo. 








MORALE 
By J. N. MacIntosh 


——- is an attitude that bends 
effort toward the attainment of 
a definite purpose. It is a state of 
mind that can spell the difference 
between profit and loss. 

High morale is synonymous- with 
high production. The satisfied 
worker will work harder, make a 


better product, and require less 
supervision. 
Wages, working conditions and 


company policy all affect morale. 
Wages should include a premium 
for extra effort. Working conditions 
should emphasize cleanliness. Com- 
pany policy should recognize the 
human side of business. 

Modern machines and methods 
are important, but not as important 
as good employee relations. The 
integrity of management depends 
on high morale. A company’s best 
asset is an employee who can say, 
“It’s a good company to work for.” 

















Club Helps & Hints 


We are indebted to Tom Boyd, Ass'’t. 
Personnel Manager for transmitting to 
us the following which describes tech- 
nique used at the American Thermom- 
eter Division of the Robertshaw 
Fulton Controls Company of St. Louis. 
It bears careful consideration since it 
might well be used in your own par- 
ticular club. 


Pills From Pill Box 
Easy To Take 


pats, though they be mere bread 
pills, are proverbially hard to swal- 
low. However, supervisors at Ameri- 
can Thermometer are as anxious to 
take a pill from the Company pill box 
as seals are to snap up the fresh 
mackerel fed them at dinner time. 
The pills they so avidly seek are, 
however, no ordinary pills nor is the 
pill box one of the usual silver plated 
jobs. Each supervisor and department 
head’s name is typed on a slip of 
paper—then slipped into an empty 
capsule and the capsule is sealed. The 
completed pills are then dumped into 
the pill box; a re-conditioned bingo 
basket. At the regular weekly fore- 
men’s meetings held in the Conference 
Room at American Thermometer, the 
basket is whirled and several pills re- 
moved. The supervisor, whose name 
appears in the drawn pill has thus 
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been selected to attend a function or 
convention which will improve his 
knowledge and skill on the job. 

Once a man has been selected his 
name remains out of circulation until 
all of the names have been withdrawn 
from the pill box. Upon the supervisor’s 
return from the convention or func- 
tion he gives the rest of the super- 
visors a full account of the affair in 
the third period of the weekly fore- 
men’s meeting at the plant. These 
meetings are divided into four periods: 
the first, devoted to Company Policy; 
the second, to Labor Relations; the 
third, to Common Interest; the fourth, 
to Questions and Answers. 

The pill box routine was inau- 
gurated when the management realized 
that each month a host of interesting 
and informative conventions, lectures 
and programs were being attended 
regularly by various staff members. 
In an effort to further integrate super- 
vision with the management team it 
decided to count the supervisors in on 
these events. Now, when a staff mem- 
ber attends a meeting, say of the In- 
dustrial Relations Club, he takes along 
as guests two of the Company super- 
visors. So far, some of the affairs taken 
in have included: the Midwest Safety 
Convention, several conferences of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, meet- 
ings of the Industrial Relations Club 
of St. Louis. 


A Film Suggestion 


HE PRICE OF FREEDOM is a rel- 

atively new film, available upon 
request. It is designed to demonstrate 
that “THE PRICE OF FREEDOM” is 
a matter of individual responsibility, 
and that personal freedom can be lost 
through apathy, disunity and misun- 
derstanding. 

While this film dramatically shows 
these dangers and problems, it does 
not try to spell out all the answers. 
Such enthusiastic comments have been 
received as “It is neither preachy nor 
dogmatic—not crammed with propa- 
ganda—extremely thought provoca- 
tive”. 

A 16mm sound film, produced by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, it has a running time of 23 
minutes—no charge other than trans- 
portation cost to and from the office. 

Address request: Film Section, De- 
partment of Public Relations, General 
Motors Corporation, 3044 West Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan, giving us 
the following information. Your name, 
your organization or company and ad- 
dress, estimated size of your audience, 
your preferred show date together with 
at least one alternate date thirty days 
beyond your first choice. 


You cannot help men permanently 
by doing for them what they could and 
should do for themselves.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 





Calendar 


June 8-9 NAF Board Meeting 
-10 Asheville, N. C. 





June 12 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-16 
June 26 NAF Seminar Louisville, Ky. 
-30 
July 10 Management Development Institute 
-14 Fort Worth 
July 24 Management Development Institute 
-28 Huntington 
Aug. 7 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-11 
Aug. 21 NAF Seminar St. Louis 
-25 
Sept. 13 NAF CONVENTION BUFFALO 
-16 
Sept. 25 Management Development Institute 
-29 Toledo 
Oct. 9 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-13 
Oct. 23 Management Development Institute 
-27 Dayton 
Nov. 6 Management Development Institute 
-10 Knoxville 
Nov. 20 Management Development Institute 
-24 Chicago 
Dec. 5-6 NAF Indoctrination Seminar for 
New Directors Dayton 
Dec. 7-8 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
-9 
Dec. 11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-15 
Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 
-22 Pittsburgh 
1951 
Mar. 3-4 NAF Bowling Classic, Hagerty 
Bowling Center Toledo 
Apr. 30 4th Nat'l. Materials Handling expo- 
May 4 sition, International Amphi- 
theatre Chicago 
Sept. 26 NAF CONVENTION 
27-28-29 CHICAGO 





Answer Please 


Question—Can you suggest to us a 
film that might be used in connection 
with a Statistical Quality Control Pro- 
gram?—C.F.Z. (Mich.) 





Answer—The closest thing that we 
can find in our records is a film that 
can be obtained from the ~Associated 
Films, Inc., (formerly the Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau). The Branch office 
nearest you is at 206 S. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 3, M. G. Wieland, man- 
ager. 

They have a film called “Maintain- 
ing Quality Standards” (#YS-912) (1 
reel, 10 minutes). The description of 
this film is as follows: 

“Various scenes emphasize the nature 
of quality standards. The role of the 
supervisor in maintaining quality 9s 
well as quantity is made clear by in- 
cidents involving poor instructions, 
carelessness and lack of pride in good 
workmanship”. It may be: rented for 
$2.00. 

As a further suggestion you might 
contact the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of General Motors in Detroit, 
Michigan—direct an inquiry to them on 
this subject—what they may have in 
the way of a film or speaker, etc. 
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Toward Better Management 


E are indebted to the Personnel 

Department of Standard Oil Co. 
of California and especially to A. Al- 
strom and W. Tait for this description 
of their Management Conference Pro- 
gram. 


T the close of World War II, Stand- 

ard Oil Company of California and 
many other leading concerns saw the 
immediate need for quickly and effi- 
ciently returning its operations and 
production to a peacetime basis. As 
part of this conversion, a study of 
supervisory positions was made which 
strongly indicated an immediate need: 
the Company must strengthen its man- 
agement teamwork, particularly the 
first line supervisor’s position in line 
management; it must train its super- 
visory personnel in the most advanced 
arts of management and supervision. 


Management Teamwork Program 


Based on the findings of this study, 
a Management Teamwork Program 
was inaugurated in May, 1946 and a 
pamphlet setting forth its principal 
parts was distributed to the Company’s 
management personnel, starting with 
the first line supervisor. 


Stated in this Management Team- 
work pamphlet was the basic plan for 
our Management Conference Program. 
It stated .. . “Management conferences 
should be held with supervisors as 
active participants. These conferences 
should . . . consider current operating 
problems, expense factors, manpower, 
and similar management problems. At 
these conferences higher management 
should give Supervisors information 
about studies which have been under- 
taken or completed, programs that 
have been agreed upon, appropriations 
that have been approved, matters cur- 
rently being discussed with unions.” 

The pamphlet further stated “There 
should be a free two-way channel of 
communication between all members 
of management, starting with the 
Supervisor This should be ac- 
complished through meetings, ad- 
vanced discussions of policy changes, 
and frequent and informal discus- 
sions.” 


Objectives 
wt this as the base, the Manage- 
ment Conference Program was 
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brought into being with the following 
objectives: 

(1) To secure advice of all mem- 
bers of management on proposed poli- 
cies and programs where practicable 
and to permit two-way management 
communication to secure best over-all 
judgment on pertinent matters. 

(2) To provide for discussion of 
policies, procedures, operations so that 
all employees will have a uniform un- 
derstanding and will be familiar with 
most effective and efficient manner of 
handling Company’s business. 

(3) To keep all members of man- 
agement informed of Company plans, 
programs, and operations. 


Organization 


The Program was built around a 
series of monthly supervisory confer- 
ences held at major geographical loca- 
tions on Company time. Originally 
groups of from 12 to 15 supervisors 
were organized into Management Con- 
ference Groups. As the Program pro- 
gressed, staff personnel were also in- 
cluded. 

The Conference Groups were of two 
types, Interdepartmental and Depart- 
mental. The Interdepartmental Groups 
were made up of personnel from more 
than one department, while Depart- 
mental Groups were composed of per- 





sonnel from only one department. This 
type of organization was necessary 
since several departments have a con. 
siderable number of personnel locateg 
in centralized field locations such as 


refineries, research laboratories, pro- 
ducing areas. 
At the Program’s inception, there 


were 77 Management Conference 
Groups, with about 1,050 members. At 
present, there are 87 Groups with 1,314 
members. 


Conferences 


The Program consisted of eight 
monthly conferences running from Oc- 
tober to October with a recess during 
the summer months. Until the 1949 
series, all meetings were of the con- 
ference type. At this time, they were 
changed to reflect the members’ wishes, 
which were made known through a 
questionnaire completed by them at the 
close of the preceding series. This re- 
sulted in five out of the eight monthly 
conferences being made expository in 
nature, with members of top manage- 
ment traveling to the field to meet 
with Conference members on matters 
of current importance and interest. 


Subject Material 


Since the Program’s inception, the 
Conference members have considered 
the following subjects: 


Conference Discussion Subjects 


“Dealing With Fellow Employees” 

“Industrial Relations Policies and Their Ad- 
ministration” 

“Labor Relations” 

“Employee Rating” 

“Introducing the New Employee” 

“Reduction of Waste” 

“The Supervisor and His Job” 

“Exit Interviews” 

“Employee Transfers” 

“Discipline” 
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“Training and Developing Employees” 
“planning and Scheduling Work” 


Expository Subjects 


“The Current Oil Industry Financial Picture” 

“Cost Control and Manpower Utilization” 

“Countering Subversive Activities” 

“Labor Relations” 

“The Company’s 
gram” 

“The Company's Public Relations Program” 


Personnel Relations Pro- 


Conference Leader 


Each Group elected one of its mem- 
bers to act as Conference Leader. Usu- 
ally, the same Leader presided at two 
or three Conferences. Condensed 
courses of Conference Leader Train- 
ing were made available to members 
to qualify them for leading their 
Group conferences. To date, 245 or 
19% of the membership has taken this 
training, with rotation allowing each 
member to get his share of conference 
leading. 


Conference Secretaries 
For Program 


A Conference member from each 
Group was appointed as Group Secre- 
tary, and Coordinating Secretaries 
were selected to handle Group activi- 
ties at each major location. Soon after 
the start of the Program, a special 
conference was held for the Co-ordi- 
nating Secretaries with a number of 
top management attending. The ob- 
jective of this conference was to stress 
the importance of the Coordinating 
Secretaries to the success of the Pro- 
gram, to assure their complete under- 
standing and acceptance, and to make 
it clear that the Program had definite 
top management support. 


Management News Letter 


Conference members also receive a 
monthly Management News Letter 
whose objective is “to keep Manage- 
ment Conference members informed 
on latest Company developments.” Re- 
ception of this letter is excellent. In 
fact, it received so much interest from 
non-conference as well as conference 
members, its circulation has doubled. 
As the result, copies are now being dis- 
tributed to many management mem- 
bers who, due to their geographical 
locations are unable to participate in 
the Conference Program. 


Administration—Responsibility 


The responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of this Program was given to 
the Company’s Council of Depart- 
ments, which is a committee composed 
of the Managers of the major operating 
departments, and other Department 
Managers whose activities are related 
to personnel. Responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Program in the field 
rests with the three Councils of Exe- 
cutives who represent the Council of 
Departments at the Company’s three 
major field locations. 
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Meeting of Standard Oil Company of California Management Conference secretaries, 


in San Francisco. 





Standard Oil Management Conference group in session at El Segundo, California. 


The actual administration of the 
Program is handled by the Personne! 
Department which is responsible for 
organizing the Groups, preparing dis- 
cussion material, handling Group rec- 
ommendations and questions submitted 
in their minutes, arranging for con- 
ference leader training, and generally 
co-ordinating the over-all program. 


Administration—Group Minutes 
and Recommendations 


Minutes of each Group Conference, 
containing their recommendations or 
questions on subjects considered, are 
prepared by the Group Secretary, ap- 
proved by the Conference Leader, and 
then forwarded to the Co-ordinating 
Secretaries. They in turn send the 
Group minutes through appropriate 
channels to the Council of Depart- 
ments. The Group recommendations 
received by the Council of Depart- 
ments are handled by the Persornel 
Department subject to the Council’s 
approval. This includes obtainirg the 
necessary information or seeing that 
the required action is taken, and pre- 
paring replies or summaries of Group 


discussions for transmittal to the 


Groups. 


Administration—Evaluation of the 
Program by Members 


At the close of each series of eight 
monthly meetings, the Conference 
members appraise the Program, its ad- 
ministration, discussion subjects, re- 
sults obtained, and offer their sugges- 
tions for improvement. This is accom- 
plished through an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire using both multiple choice 
and write-in questions. The data ob- 
tained is then used to develop the next 
series of the Program. 


Analysis of Program— 
Problems Encountered 


In appraising the Management Con- 
ferences from time to time, it became 
increasingly evident that if a confer- 
ence program is to succeed fully, it 
must: (1) have strong conference 
leadership. The Leaders must be se- 
lected, well trained, and not rotate too 
often, for a weak Leader can, in many 


(Continued Page 30) 
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Straws In The Wind 
HERE are unmistakably signs that 
signs that inflation is starting up- 
ward once again, slowly, this time, 
but surely. It is showing up in metals, 


other basic materials, utilities, rugs, 
furniture and possible increases in 
tires, fuel, oil, and other items. This 


is caused by several things. Govern- 
ment is spending more than it’s re- 
ceiving, which means that there are 
heavy bank borrowings, which inflates 
credit. Also, Government’s easy money 
policy on loans for homes and other 
items stimulates demand. The third 
item of importance to the readers of 
this magazine is the union demands 
for wages. Because the increase of 
wages increases the cost of produc- 
tion without increasing productivity, 
this speeds inflation. 

Unions are much involved in all of 
this. Union economists are now telling 
union heads about high profits, and 
these new signs of inflation. This is 
responsible for recent statements by 
top side union leaders of the need of 
big wage increases late in ’50 and early 
in ’51 to anticipate further living cost 
Some unions have already 


increases. 

shifted emphasis from pensions to 
wage increases. Others will follow. 
Consequently another wage-price 


spiral is indicated, which reminds the 
writer of the famous story—“The king 
who hired a group of wise men to 
read the future. Each rendered his 
report and was beheaded because the 
king did not like the report. Finally 
the tenth man made his report to the 
effect ‘you can’t get a free meal with- 
out paying for it’”. 

The House has already passed, and 


the Senate will also probably pass 
amendments to Social Security. Ten 
million more people to be covered. 


More benefits for all averaging 90% 
higher, but taxes will stay at the pres- 
ent 1%% for employer and the same 
for employee, with gradual increase 
to 3% in 1956. The favorable aspect 
of the program is that from now on 
it will be on a “pay as you go” basis. 
The $29 billion, which has been col- 
lected to date from employers and 
employees alike has practically all 
been spent for current government 
operations. Your grandchildren will 
have to pay your retirement, because 
it can’t be paid out of what has been 
spent. This means a double tax for 
every retirement. The new “pay as 
you go” basis will eliminate that. 
Labor unions now object to the gov- 
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ernment going into the power business. 
They say that workers get better deal 
under private ownership and unions 
will fight public power projects as be- 
ing socialistic. 


Pepper In The Pot 


ONGRESSMAN GEORGE SMA- 

thers of Florida who steadfastly 
voted for the retention of the Taft 
Hartly Act, who also opposed the 
F.E.P.C. and many other new and fair 
deal measures, defeated Senator 
Claude Pepper in the Florida primaries 
on May 2. In Florida, success in the 
primary means election. This is the 
first time in Florida history that a 
United States Senator has ever been 
defeated for renomination. They have 
always been elected to succeed a 
Senator who died or retired. Remem- 
ber that in this campaign the A. F. of 
L., CIO and New Deal interests backed 
Pepper with money and manpower, 
but Smathers won a straight forward 
campaign against their type of “liberal- 
ism.” 

Labor will have to proceed with 
more men, money and organization if 
they wish to get anywhere in the 
forthcoming elections. Watch the con- 
ventions and key labor groups which 
meet shortly, CIO Steel Workers in 
Atlantic City, the AF of L Executive 
Council in Philadelphia. 


CIO has a problem. The unexpected 
close vote between the CIO Electrical 
Workers and the disaffiliated United 
Electric Workers clearly indicates that 
the expelled union had an edge in the 
number of trained and experienced 
leaders, although the new CIO affiliate 
has the prestige and support of Presi- 
dent Murray and all CIO Unions. In 
the elections in Westinghouse, the CIO 
affiliate held a comfortable lead in the 
number of votes cast, but on a plant 
to plant basis, each union won 20. 
This indicates what will possibly tran- 
spire in the forthcoming G. E. elec- 
tions. This complex situation per- 
meates the entire bargaining picture 
in the electric industry. With an even 
break in the hands of party liners, it 
means that negotiations will become 
more rather than less complicated. 


Chrysler Settlement 


S this is written, employees are 
going back to work in various 
Chrysler plants across the country. 
After 99 days of strike in which they 


lost apprroximately $1000 each, or 2 
total of $85,000,000 in wages and with 
a staggering loss of $1,383,750,00% 
to Chrysler’s 10,574 dealers and sup. 
pliers and their employees in whic) 
490,000 car and truck units were lost 
in production, the union achieved al- 
most exactly what had been offered 
with some minor changes. This re. 
sult could have been ‘gained without 
the loss of a dime or a day of work 

This settlement has thrown Reuther 
for a loss, both in face and in prestige. 
The whole situation has created more 
taiking points for commies in the UAW 
ranks. This gives emphasis to Reu- 
ther’s demands on General Motors for 
a total of 29¢ in wages and benefits 
including $125 a month pension. The 
important question is, will he try to 
regain face by calling on his members 
working in various General Motors 
plants to go on a prolonged strike just 
to show how tough he can be with 
“big” General Motors and incidentally 
use up the balance of the $7,000,000 
benefit fund which was collected dur- 
ing the Chrysler strike? 

Speaking of pensions (which was 
the big issue in the Chrysler strike, 
the details of that settlement not yet 
being definitely clear) the best re- 
sume of recently negotiated pension 
plans is found in the April issue of 
MANAGEMENT RECORD published 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. This undoubtedly is in the 
library of the Industrial Relations or 
Personnel Departments of the majority 
of the companies represented by the 
readers of this magazine. 


Guarantee of Work 


HE recent “explosion” at the Home- 

stead Works of the U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel companies was caused 
by resentment on the part of the main- 
tenance employee over the four-day 
work week when the production em- 
ployees, operating the plant at capac- 
ity, were earning five days pay. Ef- 
ficiency methods recently installed cut 
the maintenance work week to four 
days. The “beef” was going through 
the grievance processes but the pres- 
sure was such that the maintenance 
men walked off the job. 

This all goes back to the statement 
of CIO President, Phillip Murray, 
recently to the effect “the machine is 
displacing the man. Organized labor 
is for machinery, for the induction of 
new devices, but organized labor is 
not going to sit idly by and permit 
wide spread distribution of machinery 
to starve men to death”. 

This wild cat strike was over the 
demand for maintenance workers for 
a guaranteed work week, and will 
undoubtedly be thoroughly thrashed 


‘ out at the CIO convention in Atlantic 


City, May 9. This will bring to the fore 
the union’s counter to the machine 
made lay-offs, that is, the guaranteed 
wage, the guaranteed work week, o 
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the guaranteed annual wage. This may 
portend that guaranteed wages may 
dominate 1950-51 labor demands as 
did pensions in °49 and early ’50. 


Union Recruit Scarce— 
Old Members Dropping 

NION MEMBERSHIP, which has 

risen steadily since °33, appears to 
be leveling off. They may have reached 
their numerical strength for the next 
few years. Latest figures indicate that 
they may even be losing old members 
faster than they are making new ones. 
Losses can be traced to some increase 
in unemployment and resistence on 
the part of unorganized workers. The 
membership drives in the south as well 
as the north have bogged down. 

In 1947 the Labor Department 
showed that unions claimed 15.6 mil- 
lion members. Today the membership 
is reported somewhat in the neighbor- 
hood of 14 million. Some sources claim 
that even this figure is high. A check 
over the country shows that losses 
have occurred in the electric industry, 


lumber, ship building, shipping, metal 
mining, farm, labor, glass, teachers, 
cement workers, auto workers, and 
many state, country and municipal 
groups. In the largely unorganized 


fields there is increasing resistence to 
union membership. 


NLRB Rule on Grievance 
Adjustments 


Od particular importance to super- 
visors is the recent and incidentally 
the first decision construing the griev- 
ance provision of section 9 (A) of 
the National Labor Relations Act. In 
a case involving the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the NLRB ruled that the 
union has a right to be present at 
every adjustment of an employee 
grievance. 

The company had insisted as a con- 





--.and one maple cream center with the 
light chocolate, and one date fill with the 
dark chocolate, and one.... 
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to executing a contract that 
the Union agree to a clause which 
permitted a union steward at the 
initial grievances by foreman only if 
the aggrieved employee so elected. 

The union objected strenuously to 
the clause but signed the contract con- 
taining the provision, advising the 
company at the same time that it 
would file refusal to bargain charges. 
The union thereafter filed such charges 
against the company. 

The Board emphasized in its ruling 
that an employer violates the act by 
imposing terms of agreement that are 
in derogation of the bargaining rep- 
resentative’s rights under the act. The 
Board points out that among the rights 
under the act, the Union shall be the 
exclusive representative of all em- 
ployees in the union. This, the Board 
rules, “secures for the bargaining rep- 
resentative the right to attend adjust- 
ment grievance without qualification 
and it is not within their (the com- 
pany’s) province to restrict it’. 


dition 








Interesting Decisions 


REVOCATION OF PRACTICE OF MAK- 
ING LOANS to employees, revocation occur- 
ring day after union won election, con- 
stituted interference by employer, NLRB 
holds on ground it was done in retaliation 
for pro-union vote. (Cleveland Veneer Co., 








No. 39-CA-32, Apr. 24, 1950.) 
STATE-CONDUCTED REPRESENTATION 
ELECTION, lost by union, does not bar 


NLRB from holding its own election for 
same employees at any time, board holds, 
on ground that ban on holding more than 
one election in twelve months does not 
apply to state elections where there has 
been no cession of jurisdiction. (Punch Press 
Repair Corp., No. 7-RC-659, Apr. 24, 1950.) 


REFUSAL TO HIRE EX-SUPERVISOR as 
non-supervisory employee is discriminatory 
under Section 8(a) (4), NLRB trial exam- 
iner holds, where refusal was based on fact 
supervisor had given testimony at NLRB 
hearing. John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
No. 2-CA-620, Apr. 21, 1950.) 


UNION GRIEVANCE IS ARBITRABLE 
although not requested within contract time 
limits, according to arbitrator, since em- 
ployer waived right to dismissal by signing 
submission agreement and failing to raise 
issue of untimeliness until arbitration hear- 
ing. (Lawrence Products Co., 14 LA 310.) 


GRIEVANCE IS ARBITRABLE under con- 
tract making all disputes under terms thereof 
subject to arbitration is ruling of board, 
rejecting employer’s contention that pro- 
vision for hearing before company president 
precluded further redress. (Parsons Casket 
Hardware Co., 14 LA 247.) 


PICKETING BY UNION to force res- 
taurant to replace all non-union employees 
with union employees is unlawful in Massa- 
chusetts, according to its Supreme Judicial 
Court. (Town House, Inc., v. Hurley et al., 
Apr. 1950, 25 LRRM 2652.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION has 
been denied by a Penna. Superior Court for 
idleness resulting from a gradual plant shut- 
down in anticipation of a strike set by 
union notice. (Climax Fire Brick Co. v. Un- 
employment Comp. Board, 25 LRR 351.) 

COUNTERPROPOSALS to union’s offers 


must be made by employer when requested 
by union, NLRB rules in holding employer 
cannot insist union keep offering contracts 
until one acceptable to management is made. 
(Landis Tool Co., No. 6-CA-122, 4-20-50.) 


UNION REPRESENTING CRAFT UNIT 
must be bargained with separately on wage 
increase issue, NLRB rules in finding em- 
ployer refused to bargain by insisting that 
wage increase for craft employees be con- 
sidered only in connection with plant-wide 
increase. (Landis Tool Co., No. 6-CA-122.) 


INTERROGATION OF ONE EMPLOYEE 
by one supervisor as to how she would vote 
in election one week away is not sufficient 
grounds to set election aside, NLRB rules 
on premise this was an isolated incident and 
employer in later speech emphasized secrecy 
of ballot and stated it would bargain if 
union won. (Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
No. 21-RC-844, May 2, 1950.) 


MAY BE REPRESENTED in 
conferences by persons of its 
own choice, NLRB trial examiner holds in 
finding employer refused to bargain by re- 
fusing to meet with union delegation which 
included person to whom employer objected. 
(John Waldron Corp., No. 4-CA-213, 5-1-50.) 


UNION 
bargaining 


CONSTRUCTION OF ORDNANCE PLANT 
for U. S. Government was not subject to 
FLSA and employees engaged in _ such 
activity are not entitled to benefits of act, 
U. S. Sixth Court of Appeals holds. (Cooper 
v. Rust Engineering Co., 9 WH Cases 352.) 


GENERAL WAGE DECREASE of i¢ per 
hour is recommended by public hearing 
panel for employees of local transit industry. 
Company, based on its financial condition, 
sought decrease of 16¢ per hour, while union 
asked for 24¢ increase. (Kansas City Public 
Service Co., 14 LA 343.) 


PENSION PLAN is awarded employees of 
hosiery manufacturers association as part of 
package award in which employers were 
granted wage reductions because of competi- 
tive necessities by board of arbitration. 
(Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mfrs. of Amer., Inc., 
14 LA 321.) 


MANAGEMENT'S RIGHT TO _  INTER- 
CHANGE WORK between departments is 
not arbitrable under contract, rules N. Y. 
Supreme Court of Niagara County, since 
action was taken pursuant to clause giving 
management sole right to direct its business 
and schedule production. (Carborundum Co. 
v. Wagner, 14 LA 362.) 


MASS PICKETING by union on private 
sidewalk in front of employer's plant consti- 
tuted ‘seizure’ of employer’s property sub- 
ject to restraint by injunction under ex- 
ception to state law prohibiting injunctions 
in labor disputes is ruling of Penna. Court 
of Common Pleas. (Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. 
v. Local Union, CIO-TWUA, 26 LRRM 2024.) 
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Chicagoland 


cea MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


dustries and NAF. 





Inland Steel's Chairman Edward L. Ryerson, conference chairman, 
giving introduction to general assembly. 





NAF President B. A. Hodapp (Peerless Saw Co.) delivers official 
welcome. Left to right: P. Rotundo, Program chairman; W. John- 
son, Conference co-chairman; Mr. Ryerson; Mr. Hodapp; Rev. J. R. 
Gleason (gave invocation); M. Finneburgh, panel speaker, a.m.; 
W. Okerson, panel chairman, a.m. 





Part of Chicago conferees listening to Dr. Alfred Haake at the 
March Conference. 





"Taxes and Icebergs" is discussed by DePaul University's Dr. Wm. 
McVey; John McCurry, Employers Assn. of Chicago (left), panel 
chairman, and Austin Kiplinger, CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE, who participated. 
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Charles Crawley past president of Foremen's Club of Greater Cincinnati reads oath of office 


to new officers of Formica Foreman's Business Club, Cincinnati. 


From left: (standing) R. 


Fromme, reelected president; R. Bockelman (V. P.); E. J. Boebinger (S.); W. T. Miller (T.); 
(seated) D. J. O'Conor, Sr., president of Formica Company, and Hiram McCann, editor, 


"Modern Plastics" magazine. 
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Brake Shoe President 
Calls For Action 


New York—At American Brake Shoe 
Company’s annual meeting here (April 
25), President William B. Given, Jr. 
dwelt on the trend away from a free, 
competitive system. Said he: 

“If our country’s economic system 
is to survive, it is time for all of us— 
employees and stockholders—to wake 
up and do something about it. It will 
be our fault, not the President’s nor 
the legislators, if our country continues 
on the road to more and more gov- 
ernment in our lives. It is our duty to 
fight for what we believe in and for 
what we want for ourselves and our 
children. We must not fail to get right 
people to represent us in government 
and to insist that they support ‘the 
policies which they advocated as can- 
didates. There are too many of us who 
seem to feel ‘grousing’ is sufficient. 
There are too few fighters.” 


Executive panel 


at Carborundum 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—On April 27, 
Carborundum Foremen’s Club held its 
“Management Night” at Hotel Niagara. 
President William Ruffner introduced 
members of the panel who discussed 
questions asked by supervision. Ques- 
tions primarily concerned company’s 
annual statement. Panel members 
were: L. A. Patt, Canadian plant man- 
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ager; W. J. Ehlers, director industrial 
relations; W. H. Wendell, Coated Prod- 
ucts manager; W. T. Windle, treasurer 
and controller; F. J. Tone, Jr., vice 


president; H. K. Clark, president; 
E. R. Broden, vice president; P. H. 
Walker, director of manufacturing; 


P. B. Brown, manager of Bonded Prod- 
ucts and Grain Division; G. M. Butler, 
Jr., assistant manager of research. 
With President Clark holding the 
stop watch and directing the discus- 
sion, questions were answered by mem- 
bers of the panel most familiar with 
problems involved.—R. Shelso. 


Lab demonstration at 
Maytag meeting 

Newton, Iowa—A laboratory demon- 
stration on powdered metallurgy pro- 
vided the program at the April meet- 
ing of the Maytag Management Club. 
A series of short talks and demonstra- 
tions under the direction of the chemi- 
cal laboratory staff and Carol Curtis, 
chief plant process engineer, pointed 
up the features of the new powdered 
metal process being tested by Maytag. 
Members of the staff at Maytag’s 
Hampton plant were on hand to help 
out with the demonstrations and ex- 
plain some of the processes being 
handled at that plant. 

The club voted overwhelmingly to 
approve a constitutional amendment 
in balloting. 

Door prizes were won by Mel Berk- 


enbosch, W. Avery Humes, Al Murray. 
Guests included Merritt Johnson and 
Frank Keenan of the Drever Furnace 
Company; Anton Frandsen, consultant 
at Plant 2 sheet metal, and David 
Gooch, laboratory. Twelve new mem- 
bers were taken in.—C. W. J. 


American System topic 
at N. W. Conference 


Seattle—The 5th Annual N. W. Man- 
agement Conference was held at the 
New Washington Hotel here on April 
15. Nearly 200 management men from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Van- 
couver, B. C., attended this live wire 
conference. 


The theme was “A Tool Box for 
Management.” An unusually fine group 
of speakers participated. 


Keynote speaker was Fred B. Ort- 
win, president of Gladding McBean & 
Company who talked on the “Role of 
Supervision.” In his talk, Mr. Ortwin 
outlined the modern day responsibility 
of the supervisor in a swift changing 
business world. 


Reverend Toner, professor of in- 
dustrial relations at St. Martins Col- 
lege at Olympia, was luncheon speaker 
—said it is the responsibility of labor 
and management to solve their diffi- 
culties with a minimum of Govern- 
ment interference. 


W. Walter Williams, president of 
Continental Inc., spoke on the Ameri- 
can Economic System and told the 
group that America’s target should be 
to return to the Individual Enterprise 
System. 


The panel conferences that were 
held in the afternoon, were very in- 
structive to all—G. W. Wilson. 





Chairman of the Fifth Annual 


General 
Northwest Management Conference, F. K. 
McCroskey, district personnel manager of 


United Air Lines. 
April 15 in Seattle. 


* 
Old Lady: “Are you really content to 
walk around the country begging?” 


Tramp: “No, lady. Many’s the time I 
wished I had a car.” 


held 


Conference was 
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WELCOME TO 
IST MICHIANA NAF HUDDLE 


JOY MANUFACT RING co Management Club 


MIC HIGAN CITY Management Forum 


a | 


FIRST MICHIANA MANAGEMENT HUDDLE at Michigan City, 
Indiana, in May. Upper left: participants from management groups 
in northern Indiana and southwestern Michigan. Upper right: prin- 
cipals (left to right): General Chairman Geo. Bennett, Joy Mfg. 
Co.; Walter Johnson, president Midwest Management Council, 
Ryerson Steel; H. L. Matthias, NAF director, Magnavox Co.; Joe 
Murphy, president, Joy Management Club; Al Schwan, NAF direc- 
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tor, National Tube Co.; B. A. Hodapp, NAF president, Peerless 
Saw Co.; Geo. Naanes, president, Michigan City Management 
Forum; C. Akridge, NAF manager, Chicago. Lower left: Program 
Chairman Al Schwan introducing morning-session guests.. Lower 
right: nice registration job was done by (from left): Norman Zeeze, 
Joy Mfg. Co.; Audrey Smith, Hayes Corp.; Wm. Clark, Northern 
Indiana Public Service; Betsy Bootz, Hoosier Factories. 





Michiana groups hold 
spring ‘huddle’ 

By S. Malwin 

Joy Mfg. Co. 

Michigan City, Ind—May 6 was a 
“red letter’ day here when 140 man- 
agement men representing 20 NAF shop 
and city clubs gathered for the first 
Michiana NAF Huddle. 


A splendid feeling of collaboration 
was evident in that the Management 
Forum of Michigan City, under the 
presidency of George Naanes, and the 
Jey Management Club, under the 
presidency of Joe Murphy, acted as 
hosts to this large delegation. 

The meeting was called to order by 
George Bennett of Joy Manufacturing 
who served as general chairman. 
Assisting him in the day’s activities 
was Al Schwan, national director for 
Indiana, who services these two Mich- 
igan City clubs and four others in 
northern Indiana. 


Highlights of the program included 
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(1) an address by NAF President Ber- 
nie Hodapp; (2) remarks by H. L. 
Matthies, Indiana national director; 
(3) a panel discussion moderated by 
Bill Landis, Zone H. vice president, and 
participated in by John Wood, national 
director from Michigan, Clarence 
Akridge from the NAF staff, and Ed 
Hopkins, past president of Briggs 
Management Club, Detroit; (4) re- 
marks by Walter Johnson, president 
of the Midwest Management Council. 
Entertainment was furnished by the 
Michigan City Brass Choir, recent 
winners of a TV amateur broadcast in 
Chicago. 


Five “huddles” were held towards 
the conclusion of the meeting, each 
under guidance of a national director. 
These “huddles” dealt with program- 
ing, NAF services, city club problems, 
club public relations, and one for club 
presidents. 

Progressive action was taken in that 
the “Presidents’ Huddle” recom- 
mended another similar meeting in 
October, and the South Bend clubs 


put in their bid to act as hosts for 
this meeting. 

National Directors Baker, Davis, De- 
Byle, Landis, Wood were registered 
from Michigan, and Directors Acker, 
Matthias, McClellan, Schwan, Web- 


ster from Indiana. 


Co-chairmen were Geo Naanes and 
J. P. Murphy. Committee chairmen: 
Program—Al Schwan; Registration— 
Fred Wendt; Finance—Harry Rhodes; 
Reception — Elmer Heise; Arrange- 
ments—E. A. White; Entertainment— 
J. A. Kelly; Publicity—S. Malwin. 


Unity in St. Louis — 
500 strong 


St. Louis—The St. Louis Area Of 
ficers’ Club played host to 500 man- 
agement men on April 25 at the first 
of a series of programs designed t0 
foster unity in management. Guest 
speaker was Henry J. Taylor, famed 
radio commentator, economist and 
author. He was introduced by Jim 
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Bathurst, NAF executive vice presi- 


dent. 

This Area Officers’ Club is composed 
of the presidents and delegates of six 
local St. Louis foremen’s associations, 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Foremen: American Thermom- 
eter Division. Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company; Hussman Refrigerator 
Company; American Fixture Company; 
American Stove Company; American 
Car and Foundry Company; Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Invitations went 
to 50 companies in the area. Mr. 
Taylor, speaking under auspices of 
General Motors Corp. spoke on “Our 
Future Around the World’—emhasized 
that our contribution to world peace 
must rest on the firm foundation of an 
economically strong America. Strength 
of our economy depends on production 
of our industry and agriculture and 
in the last analysis only good super- 
vision can guarantee a stable economy, 
he said. That is why the National As- 
sociation of Foremen, with a program 
devoted to the improvement of all 
levels of supervision is such an im- 
portant and dynamic instrument. 

As for war, if it were to come it 
would be started when, how, and if 
our rivals want it—when we are least 
expecting it. On the subject of pen- 
sions he felt that great care must be 
exercised to set them up so that they 











will not freeze people’s initiative by 
killing the incentive to progress from 
job to job—as it is the initiative of 
American people that has made our 
country what it is to-day. 

Following Mr. Taylor’s talk, guests 
were entertained by a group of Job’s 


daughters who danced, sang, gave 
imitations. The program was con- 


cluded by the barber shop quartet of 
the St. Louis Municipal Police Force. 


UAL’s Patterson 
before club 


San Francisco—W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, was 





SEASONAL HIGH: Main event on spring calendar of San Francisco branch of United Air 
Lines’ Supervisors Club is annual address by W. A. Patterson, Company president. This year 
he congratulated supervisors on their share in “excellent results achieved by United in 1949." 
At speakers’ table (left to right, seated): L. R. Long, club president; Mr. Patterson: K. C. 
Jones, club vice president; (standing J. R. Frazier, director, The National Association of 
Foremen; R. H. Robertson, club secretary-treasurer; W. W. Walker, alternate director. 
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Installed as new officers of 
Supplee - Clover Manage- 
ment Club, Philadelphia, 
at its March 16 meeting 
was this quartet of Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. 
supervisors. From left: Wil- 
liam Squires (V.P.); Wal- 
ter Hensel (P.); Edna 
Campbell (S.); George 
Retter (T.). 


guest speaker at April meeting of the 
San Francisco U.A.L. Supervisors’ 
Club. Mr. Patterson reviewed the fi- 
nancial and economic growth of U.A.L. 
during 1949. 

“Much of the success”, he said, “was 
due to our fine team of supervisors.” 
In these times, job know-how alone 
is not enough. A supervisor must be 
a manager as well and understand 
and apply sound business practices in 
the conduct of his job. “Foremen are 
the backbone of an organization,” he 
stated.—J. MacDonald. 


New Rheem Club 
makes report 


Houston, Texas—A charter of mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Foremen was presented to the 21 mem- 
bers of the Rheem Management Club 
of the Rheem Manufacturing Co., 1025 
Lockwood Drive. S. T. May, NAF di- 
visional director, made the presenta- 
tion to John W. Koppa, president and 
chairman of the Rheem Club. 


Rheem Management Club is the sec- 
ond in the Southwest to affiliate with 
NAF. 

S. T. May, who was very instru- 
mental in getting the Rheem Club or- 
ganized, is general foreman for Armco 
Company here. 

Officers of the Rheem Club: John 
W. Koppa, press foreman, president; 
Frank Tomchesson, heater foreman, 
vice president; Joe M. Cott, account- 
ant, treasurer; Max A. Piper, assistant 
purchasing agent, secretary. 

Don’t pity the disabled veterans but 
treat them like a normal human being 
and be respected for it, “Andy” Ander- 
son, nationally known Sports Author- 
ity of the HOUSTON PRESS told the 
members at their meeting in May. 

Guests of the Club were four dis- 
abled veterans, three of whom are 
blind, the other crippled. All four are 
in business for themselves which in- 
cludes, a leather worker, lawyer, radio 
technician, a taxicab dispatcher. 

James W. Smith, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, announced that 
plans were completed for a two-day 
deep sea fishing trip, May 27-28.— 
J. Hunt. ‘ 
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Regional sales managers of Briggs Manufacturing Company, Plumbing Ware Division, 
U. S. and Canada, pose at conclusion of a full week of sales sessions in Detroit. 


from 


Left to right 


(front row): William L. Morris, director of sales; W. H. Hicks, W. R. Morgan, M. W. Lewis, 
R. E. Murphy, J. M. Maloney, A. Krueger, A. Kuebler; (middle row) H. E. Carleton, W. B. 
Hess, assistant sales director; J. W. McNeely, H. C. Williams, G. D. Thompson, A. K. Cameron, 
C. R. Black, F. M. Bryant, Jr.; (back row) J. E. Wennerstrom, F. Cole, Jr., B. C. Emerson, 
J. A. Winkler, C. J. Saltz, R. C. Oliver, J. C. Sheehan, T. H. Craige. 


Grayson learns about 
bunko rackets 


Lynwood, Cal.—A dinner meeting in 
April was scene of a large gathering 
of GAC members. Those present were 
treated to an expose of the Bunko 
rackets by Sgt. Dan Mahan of the Los 
Angeles County bunko Detail. 

Tom Pender presented “Mugs of the 





Month” to Ed Hartman, Charles 
Mitchell, Garner Graham. 
Don Hart announced a new series 


of Management Development Classes. 

Program Chairman Charles Gallaher 
announced plans for a GAC dinner in 
June at Lakewood Country Club. 

T. T. Arden presented 15-year pins 
to Tom Jeffers, Lloyd Warner, Charles 
Mitchell, Virginia Holmes, Joe Mc- 
Millan. 

An election was held to nominate a 
delegate to the Annual Convention at 
Buffalo. Vern Pope won the office. 

A guest of the evening was Ben 
Gault, factory sales representative of 
our Robertshaw Division at Young- 
wood, 

Meeting adjourned after pledge of 
allegiance to the flag. 


G-9 Club sports nite 


Lockport, N. Y.—The G-9 Foremen’s 
Club of Harrison Radiator Division 
(GMC) held their annual election in 
March. Theme of the meeting was 
“Sports Headliners”. 

Cliff McNaboe, program chairman, 
arranged a live broadcast of Buffalo, 
N. Y. radio sports commentator, Bill 
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Mazer, in his regular evening presen- 
tation on the WKBW circuit. Jack 
Purnell, new Lockport Reds baseball 
business manager, was_ interviewed, 
told of prospects. This community- 
owned ball team starts its first season, 
under the new banner, April 30. Most 
of the G-9 members are stockholders. 
Other guests included three Lockport 
High School athletic coaches. 


During business session which fea- 
tured election of Leo J. Dean as presi- 
dent to succeed W. Elton Seekins, club 


voted to continue sponsorship of a 
Midget Baseball League Team. John 
Nablo, inspection foreman, was added 
to our 200-name roster.—W. Pettit. 


Officers nominated by 
Clark’s foremen 


Battle Creek, Mich. — Nomination; 
for the 1950-51 officers of the Clark 
Equipment Foremen’s club were made 
at the meeting on April 20. 

Candidates for the club presidency 
were Donald Austin, Willis Davis, and 
Henry Steele; and for vice president 
Ralph Turner, Frank Miller, Lym 
Hollingshead, Richard Corey. 

Nominees for secretary: Allan Grif. 
fith, William Hurd, and Leo Boice; and 
for treasurer, William VanLanen, Rex 
Garrison, Norman Holy, Lynn Hollings. 
head. 

New 
June. 

Speaker was S. E. Stratton, Cleve- 
land, assistant regional representative 
for Region 4 of Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

Following his talk, Mr. Stratton, 
with J. D. Worsham, local Social 
Security field office manager, answered 
questions from club members. 

Music was furnished, during the 
dinner, by Clark’s Foremen’s Club 
Orchestra with Ray Grier directing— 
R. Corey. 


officers will be installed jp 


President Hodapp presents 
‘security or freedom?’ 


Evansville, Ind.—NAF President Ber- 
nard A. Hodapp addressed Briggs Man- 
agement Club here at its April meet- 
ing. He emphasized importance of a 
united management team, if unity is to 





New officers of Harrison Radiator Divn. (GMC) management group (from left): R. New- 


ton, S.: E. Cavill, V.P.; L. Dean, P.: 


S. Baker, T. 
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be maintained at all levels within in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hodapp denounced the proposi- 
tion “Would you sooner have security 
or freedom?”, which he said is making 
the rounds today—pointed out that no 
security can exist without freedom. 

He warned of complacency that 
might dampen the ardor of the fore- 
man’s drive to keep the American 
story foremost. “The battle lines are 
drawn, the issues are clear, there can 
be no compromise,” he declared. “The 
principles America stands for will all 
disappear unless industry | stands its 
ground, and this Association of Fore- 
men is a vital force in holding firm.” 

Musical entertainment was furnished 
py Little Jack Little, of radio fame, 
who appeared as guest artist with Tex 
Justus and his Texas Cowboys.—F. J. 
Rikhoff. 


Election at Columbus Club 


Columbus, Ohio— May meeting of 
Foremen’s Club of Columbus was 
“Scholarship and Election Night”, 


sponsored by Armstrong Furnace Com- 
pany, D. H. Kinnan, president. 
Richard E. McClaine, Buckeye Steel 
Casting Co., was elected president; 
Ray W. Godden, Armstrong Furnace 
Company, vice president (Programs) ; 
Leland McDaniels, Columbus Bolt & 
Forging Co., vice president (Member- 
ship); John Kochensparger, Ross- 
Willoughby Co., secretary treasurer. 
These officers were installed in June. 


Finalists in 1950 Scholarship Award 
were honored guests: Robert Greene, 
Central High; Walter Daniels, South 
High; William N. Caslow, Linden- 
McKinley High; Fay Eldon Schwartz, 
East High. 

Twenty-two club members were pre- 
sented with certificates for completing 
training courses in “Slide Rule Manip- 





SCHOLARSHIP FINALISTS in 

Club of Columbus contest were May meet- 

ing guests of the Club. From left (seated): 

Fay Schwarts, East High; Wm. Caslow, 

Linden-McKinley High; (standing) Walter 

a. South High; Robert Green, Central 
ig le 


Foremen's 
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“WHO IS MANAGEMENT?" panel gets down to fundamentals at American Thermomete:'s 


March foremen meeting in St. Louis. 


ulation,” “Planning and Conducting 
Meetings,” “Slide Rule Manipulations.” 

Principal speaker was B. D. Danchik, 
industrial consultant of Chicago, whose 
forceful and interesting address on 
“Management—What Are You Doing 
About It” was well received. 

President Davis announced the Blood 
Donor Project and urged participation 
of all membership. 

On May 19, 150 members and their 
ladies were guests at a plant tour of 
Frigidaire in Dayton.—E. L. Knoebel. 


Free enterprise... 
at local level 


Painesville, O. — Diamond Alkali 
Company Foremen’s Club members 
and guests turned out more than 100 
strong to hear five outstanding civic 
leaders express their views on vital 
community topics at their first “Com- 
munity Night” program. 

Painesville’s city manager, the su- 
perintendent of schools, and the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
together with nearby Fairport Har- 
bor’s mayor and _ superintendent of 
schools discussed topics which struck 
deeply into the lives of those present. 

Painesville City Manager Paul D. 
Cook, with his topic “The Responsi- 
bility of Citizens,” singled out traffic 
safety and obedience as a moral re- 
sponsibility. High on his list of civic 
responsibilities were civic cleanliness 
and tidiness, knowing and understand- 
ing structure of local and national 
government, exercising right to vote, 
knowing where tax dollars come from, 
where they are spent. 

Fairport Harbor Mayor Arthur J. 
Ritari stressed “being a good Ameri- 


can” on “How Mr. Average Citizen 
Can Help the City Government.” 
Methods stressed were _ supporting 


public officials, law and schools; hav- 
ing an interest in seeing how govern- 
ment operates; attending council meet- 
ings, other civic affairs; learning about 
candidates for public offices; sharing 
responsibilities of government. 
Superintendent of Fairport Harbor 
schools Elijah H. Brown, relating 
“What My Years In Schoolwork Have 
Taught Me About Parents,” noted that 
“parents appreciate what is done for 


their children,” and that all parents 
have a great desire to have their chil- 
dren educated. 

Superintendent of Painesville Schools 
Robert B. Oldfather, giving “The Par- 
ents’ Obligations to the Schools,” 
expressed necessity for parents’ under- 
standing school programs today. He 
explained that today, attitudes of co- 
operation and tolerance are taught in 
schools, emphasized that “parents don’t 
owe the school anything, but they owe 
the child in the school everything.” 

President J. D. Briesemeister of 
Painesville C. of C. expressed his 
views on “The Future of the Paines- 
ville-Fairport Area” in terms of how 
successful citizens are in fighting for 
survival of the free enterprise system. 
After listing natural resources enjoyed 
by local citizens, he declared it was 
up to all Americans to demonstrate 
that the free enterprise system is 
superior. 

Closing the meeting, Foremen’s Club 
President C. R. Ott thanked the speak- 
ers, declaring that “it has given us 
an opportunity to study problems we 
share with them as citizens.” 

Guests included, in addition to re- 
tired Foremen’s Club members, mem- 
bers of Diamond Alkali’s Technical 
Society.—H. Mayhew. 


Good speakers highlight 
Charles City program 


Charles City; Iowa—tThe Charles 
City Oliver Management Club is well 
on its way toward a successful 1950 
with several excellent meetings be- 
hind it. Two good speakers and an 
entertainment night have highlighted 
the program. Alfred P. Haake of Park 
Ridge, Illinois spoke on the “Function 
and Responsibility of Management” at 
the February meeting. Harry Coop- 
land lectured at the March meeting. 
The April get-together was an all 
entertainment night with several acts 
of professional vaudeville. 

Highlights of the summer program 
include speaker Whiting Williams and 
Colonel Jack Major, humorist. There 
will be a family picnic in July fol- 
lowed by a stag party in August. 

This year’s officers are: P. Y. Burns, 
P.; E. A. Swant, V. P.; A. G. Ober- 
meier, S.; G. P. Taylor, T.—R. Watters. 
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Scenes when management group at International Register Com- 
pany in Chicago, lilinois was host to other management groups 


Kokomo fetes ladies 


Kokomo, Ind.— Kokomo Foremen’s 
Club honored their “Boss Ladies” at 
their April meeting —annual spring 


frolic for wives and sweethearts. The 
Club has grown so much the past year 
there is no place in Kokomo big 
enough to hold all the members and 
their guests, so Program Committee 
reached the happy solution of holding 
the party on two successive Saturday 
nights, April 15 and 22. Ladies re- 
ceived personal invitations from Presi- 
dent Don Harpold offering good food, 
an excellent floor show, dancing, cor- 
sages, card games, prizes, fun, fellow- 


ship. He surely made his offer good, 
for the 1200 who attended.—C. Hol- 


lingsworth. 


Parade of Quartets 


Parkersburg, W. Va.— Tri-County 
Management Club co-sponsored the 
City’s first annual Parade of Quartets 
as produced by the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America, April 22. The presentation 
was a huge success. Quartets such as 





Ushers at Tri-County Management Club's "Parade of Quartets” 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., dressed for the big show (from lett-front): 


Lehew, Bush, Crellin, Harrison: 
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the “Old Timers” from Detroit, Mich- 
igan; the Four Maldehydes from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; the Sharonaders from 
Sharon, Pa.; the Charlestonaires from 
Charleston, W. Va. plus a girls’ Barber 
Shop Quartet, “The Treble Tones,” 
from Canonsburg, Pa. and many other 
top quartets of the “eastern” U. S. 
gave the capacity audience a show that 
will never be forgotten. 

Profits from project are used for 
(1) Tri-County Club—for yearly 
Essay Awards which they hope to de- 
velop into a scholarship later on; (2) 
for the S.P.E.P.S.Q.S.A. a musical 
scholarship to some deserving high 
school senior.—H, E. McCoy. 


N. Y. bowling meet 


Brooklyn—The 2nd Annual Bowling 
Tournament of NAF Clubs of Greater 
New York Area was held April 29. 
Tournament was sponsored by the 


American Machine & Foundry Man- 
agement Club and six clubs partici- 
pated, finished in this order: Ilst— 
American Machine & Foundry Man- 


agement Club (“A” Team); 2nd—Pan 


American Management Club; 3rd— 
American Machine & Foundry Man- 


(rear) Sweeney, Mason, James, 


in that area, from J. P. Marsh & Co., Harrison Sheet Steel, Grand 
Sheet Metal. 





Keenan, McCoy, Gault, Hess. Audience photo was taken during 
clubs’ “Ladies Night." 


agement Club (“B” Team); 4th—Staten 
Island Management Club; 5th—Kings 
County Management Club (“A” 
Team); 6th-—American Type Founders 
Inc. Foreman’s Club; 7th — Queens 
County Foreman’s Club; 8th — Kings 
County Management Club (“B” Team) 

Members of winning team: E. Pohl, 
G. Morrisey, H. Coulson, C. Arent, C. 
Fredericks. High individual game with 
212 pin was won by R. Bechtold of 
the Staten Island Management Club 
and the high three-game series with 
588 pins was won by C. Fredericks of 


the American Machine & Foundry 
Club. 
After the tournament a dinner was 


held at the 
members and 
Schon. 


Club for all 
ladies. —C. E 


Clement’s 
their 


Convair selects slate 


San Diego—Roy Coykendall ar- 
ranged the program for Convair Man- 
agement Club meeting April 19, un- 
der auspices of the Production Control 
Department. Some 240 attended, at the 
El Morocco Club. Nominations were 
received for the club officers’ positions 
to be filled at annual election to be 
held in June. 
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Cleveland group in free 
enterprise meetings 


Cleveland—“Throughout history, na- 
tions have risen and become strong as 
they protected the rights of the in- 
dividual and have become weak and 
fallen from power when they instituted 
a planned economy.” 

Such was the theme which Gordon 
L. Hostetter dwelt upon as he held 
400 foremen, from leading industrial 
plants. in the Cleveland area, spell- 
bound in the first of a series of four 
such meetings sponsored by the Fore- 
men’s Club of Greater Cleveland. Two 
of these meetings are being held now 
with two more scheduled for this fall, 
all to be on our “free enterprise sys- 
tem” and what we must do if we are 
to preserve it. 

In his talk Mr. Hostetter skillfully 
traced the evolution of nations. He 
pointed out the lessons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to show how indi- 
vidual toughness has built empires and 
repeated that, throughout all these 
ages, people and nations were strong 
only so long as they did not surrender 
their individual freedoms for some 
type of “cradle to the grave” security 
plan which inevitably means the loss 
of economic gains. 

What can we do to keep our Human 
Liberty? In spite of the fact that we 
spend more on education than all other 
countries, it is questionable whether 
schools above the high school level 
teach the Constitution and Declaration 
of Independence. We must see that this 
is corrected. We must learn to under- 
stand that no government agency pro- 
duces anything—all it does is exist by 
taking from the people. We must pull 
up—stop short—and retrace our steps 
to a factual, down to earth practice of 
the system that has proven itself once 
and for all—FREE ENTERPRISE! ! 

Today we are all defranchising our 
right as American citizens in our 
failure to register and vote in local, 
state, federal elections. When only 49 
percent of eligible voters vote in a 
national election it shows plainly the 
road all management men must travel. 
—L. Ogle. 


Oliver Management learns 
about worker’s health 


Cleveland—April meeting of Oliver 
Management Club was in form of a 
dinner and tour of the Cleveland 
Health Museum. Speaker was Dr. 
Bruno Gebhard, M.D., director of the 
Museum. 


Some interesting facts Dr. Gebhard 
brought out were that there are 10 
times more hours lost through illness 
than accidents—that if an employee 
has a sick. member of his family ill at 
home —for instance, his wife — that 
employee does not have his mind com- 
pletely on his job. Community health 
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American Machine & Foundry Management group elects officers in April (left to right, 


seated): H. Coulson, T.; W. Little, V.P.; M. Nederman, P.; 


C. Weidmann, S.; (standing) 


H. Weiss, H. Alter, O. Mattes, W. Hertsch, H. Scudder, C. Fredericks, all board of gov- 
ernors. C. W. Johnson officiated at the installation. 





During “Management Night" and in atmosphere of tulips, windmills and Dutch dishes, Nash- 
Kelvinator Vice President R. A. DeVlieg smiles over gift of wooden shoes (also Dutch Navy 
hat) from management group at Company's Grand Rapids operation. With the executive 
(from left) Emcee Bob Whyte and Club President C. B. Warmels. 


is not for sale; you must take care of 
yourself. 

During the guided tour the foremen 
were attracted by the variety of 
shapes sizes and color found in ex- 
hibits. By artistry, mechanical move- 
ment, three-dimensional effect, and 
appeal to the plant instinct, C. H. M. 
makes the unseen visible and inter- 
esting. Blood circulation is shown by 


a red light which travels the blood 
cell’s circuit when a switch is flicked 
on. A lever works the artificial lungs. 
A replica of the heart thumps out 71 
beats a minute, as a red light flashes 
each beat. 

Meeting was one which should 
greatly benefit our management team 
in better understanding of company- 
employee relationship from a_ health 
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New officers of Pan American Airways Management Club during installation May 4 at 
Club's monthly dinner meeting in Miami, Left to right: Elzian Bowers, S.; Robert Thibert, 
V.P.; Richard Adams, P; Ernest Foss, retiring P.; G. Jack Miller, retiring V.P. 





Management men from the St. Louis Area pay close attention to Radio's Henry J. Taylor 
during St. Louis Area Officers’ Club program, held at Alhambra Grotto in St. Louis, April 25. 


standpoint. 

Business end of the meeting was the 
reading and informatory discussion on 
Harry P. Jeffrey’s letter “We Look at 
Washington” which concerned the real 
meaning and future effect on manage- 
ment and industry as concerns the 
President’s “‘Reorganization Plan #12”. 

Five supervisors—R. O. McSherry, 
R. Bruce Scott, C. R. Herendeen, L. D. 
Rillahan, and M. E. Brown were ap- 
pointed to attend the NAF Buffalo 
Convention as guests of the Club.— 
L. D. Ogle. 
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Worthington Pump plugs 
‘This Is Our Problem’ 


Buffalo—An unusually fine meeting 
was held May 2 beginning with our 
annual election, results of which are: 
Charles Ratzel, president; Harry Hall, 
vice president; Wilbur Reich, secre- 
tary; Joseph Meyer, treasurer; Mal- 
colm Wright, John Frank, board of 
control. 

We are deeply grateful to Harrison 
Radiator Division of General Motors 


Corp. of Lockport, New York for their 
presentation of “This Is Our Prob. 
lem”—a condensed report of the first 
Freedom Forum. This idea was de. 
veloped by Dr. Benson, president of 
Harding College and Ken Wells. Free. 
dom Forum has four objectives: (1) 
Identify encroaching Socialism—com- 
munism; (2) point out the American 
Way of Life; (3) supply techniques 
and facts to defend the American Way 
of life and; (4) inspire enthusiasm to 
fight to preserve the American Way 
of Life. 

This program should be a must for 
every Foremen’s Club in the country 
and perhaps through them to every 
organization, school group, community, 
Copies of booklet may be obtained 
from Personnel Department, Harrison 
Radiator Division, GMC, Lockport 
New York.—Carl Kaufhold. 


American Forging Club 
hears FBI man 


Pontiac, Mich. — At the monthly 
dinner meeting of the Management 
club of American Forging and Socket 
Company, guest speaker was Special 
Agent Lee O. Teague, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Teague’s career has 
taken him into every state in the 
union, as well as into Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico. His talk was very entertain- 
ing and informative. 

Program included an informal dis- 
cussion period. 

The management club is making a 
scholarship award to a member of the 
1950 graduating class of Pontiac High 
school, the winner to be announced at 
the June meeting of the club. 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 


Nash-Kel- 
vinator Plant Manager J. W. Lelivelt, Grand 


During “Management Night" 


Rapids, Mich., tries on Dutch wooden 
shoes which management group gave him. 
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A. A. Stiehl retires 


Charles City, Iowa—After 32 years 


as Oliver’s Charles City plant main- 
tenance superintendent, Albert A. 
Stiehl is retiring. Mr. Stiehl, who has 
served continuously in this capacity 
since 1918, is widely known through- 
out Iowa as an authority on construc- 
tion and maintenance. He _ recently 
finished serving on a committee of 
prominent Iowans appointed to draw 
up a Building Code for the State. Not 


only is Mr. Stiehl well known at 
Charles City, but at other Oliver 
plants as well where he has done 


consulting work. 

L. L. Lenth, former general foreman 
of maintenance, and past president of 
the Oliver Management Club, has been 
promoted to maintenance superintend- 
ent to succeed Mr. Stiehl. Dale Tower 
will assume the duties of assistant 
maintenance superintendent formerly 
held by Mr. Lenth.—R. C. Walters. 


C. C. Akridge leaves NAF 
-a parting message 


“I came into the NAF from Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, at 
which time I held a position as general 
foreman. I shall always be grateful 
for the understanding of foremanship 
problems and thinking which that po- 
sition has provided me. Much of my 
later work with the NAF has relied 
heavily upon the experience from those 
years in the plant. 

“My first opportunity to really know 
something about NAF, after serving 
for one year as president of Convair’s 
Foremen’s Club, was when I became a 
national director from the Southern 
states—then as vice president of NAF 
—then during two years’ service as ex- 





Clarence C. Akridge 


* 
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A. A. Stiehl (left), maintenance superintendent of Oliver Corp's. Charles City Plant for 
32 years hands the key to his desk to L. L. Lenth, his successor, as a parting gesture before 


retiring. 





EXECUTIVES AT ACME MALLEABLE INSTALLATION. With Company President Lester 
Crone and Vice President & General Manager Alfred Crone as installing officials, these 
members of Acme Malleable Foremen's Club, Buffalo, accepted their positions at April 
meeting (trom left-standing): Alfred Crone; F. Harlow, director; W. Smith, S. (financial); 
W. Mason, S. (recording); Lester Crone; B. Aspell, director; (seated) R. Waltz, T.; A. 


Couchman, P.; S. 


ecutive vice president. During this 
time, I had an opportunity to go out 
across America and talk with men. 
Some of them were members of the 
board of directors of companies, some 
were middle management, some were 
foremen—hundreds of foremen. Dur- 
ing all this time, my company was 
sponsoring me and making it possible 
to find out what made NAF tick. 

“It wasn’t long until I discovered 
that brick and mortar weren’t what 
we were concerned about. We were 
concerned about the men who will lead 
our people in the right direction. That 
individual is the foreman or supervisor 
How could he become a leader through 
NAF? 

“Through his local management club, 
he began to realize for the first time 
what it really meant to associate with 
and understand all levels of men. 
Something had happened to this indi- 
vidual. He began to express himself, 
and it has been my privilege to see 


Watson, V.P.; W. Konsek, director. 


many fine leaders developed through 
NAF. 


“As a young man, I was very much 
interested in the church—I am still 
very much concerned about the spir- 
itual welfare of men. It is my desire 
to go into church work this fall. This 
will provide me with an opportunity to 
spend the remaining years of my life 
in reaching men and women so that 
they may share a fuller life in Chris- 
tianity. 

“IT would like to pay a tribute to 
NAF. Through the NAF, I have been 
able to obtain an education such as I 
could have received in no other way. 
I have found that the greatest thing I 
have received from NAF is that I have 
been able to meet men who knew more 
than I, and, therefore, it has been a 
real education to me. 


“TI shall be leaving this September 
as a full-time member. But I shall 
continue, at any time that I am needed, 
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to assist the organization in any special 
efforts. It has been one of the greatest 
joys of my life to work with the board 
of directors and with the officers of 
NAF; with our president, B. A. Ho- 
dapp; with our past presidents; and to 
work with the staff, which is one of the 
finest in America. I have never worked 
with a man that has been any fairer 
than our executive vice president, Jim 
Bathurst. 

“The only thing that I could say fur- 
ther is that I am looking forward to 
see the time when NAF will be a hun- 
dred thousand strong.” 

x * * 


We sincerely regret losing Mr. Clar- 
ence Akridge as a regular member of 
our staff. But we wish him Godspeed 
in his new work in the field of religious 
evangelism. 

Mr. Akridge has always exemplified 
the spirit of the NAF, and it has been 
a real opportunity and pleasure to 
work with him. 

On behalf of the entire membership 
and officers of the NAF, I wish to thank 
Mr. Akridge for the splendid work he 
has done for the NAF and to wish him 
well in his new work.—J. E. Bathurst, 
executive vice president, NAF. 


Training 


cases, actually nullify the entire Group 
effort; (2) have discussion subjects 
which are not too broad in scope but 
designed to apply to the immediate 
needs or problems of the members; 
(3) have clearly defined and smooth- 
running communications channels for 
Group minutes and recommendations 
so that action taken or consideration 
given Group recommendations is re- 
ported back to the members with a 
minimum of delay. Here top man- 
agement support is vital—they must 
be willing at all times to consider and, 
if appropriate, act promptly on the 
information received from the Groups. 





From Page 17 


Analysis of Program— 
Accomplishments 


In addition to assisting the Manage- 
ment Teamwork Program in meeting 
its over-all objective, the Management 
Conferences have accomplished a 
number of worth-while results in the 
past three years. Conference mem- 
bers were able to get together over 
the conference table and make new 
acquaintances, discuss mutual prob- 
lems and resolve, through friendly dis- 
cussion, any disagreements’ which 
might exist. The Program gave mem- 
bers an opportunity to voice their 
opinions and recommendations on prob- 
lems currently affecting the Company’s 
operations. They also participated in 
the actual development of Company- 
wide personnel policies such as Dis- 
cipline, Employee Transfers, Employee 
Rating, etc. 

The subjects discussed by the mem- 
bers at these conferences broadened 
their knowledge of the Company’s 
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over-all organization, operations, and 
future aims and give them a working 
background of modern management 
methods in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration, human relations, plan- 
ning, and organization. 

In summary, through this excellent 
vehicle for horizontal and_ vertical 
management communication, a definite 
stride has been taken toward the goal 
of a company-wide management force 
strong in teamwork and more effective 
in operation. 





Goreman's Status 


From Page 12 


foremen have complete charge of discipline. 
Grievances—Discussion with the foreman is 
generally the first step in the grievance pro- 
cedure, but the extent to which he settles 
grievances is not clear. A small sample in 
the automobile-aircraft industries shows 
that this may range from 45 to 80 per cent. 
Policy Making—Only 20 per cent of the com- 
panies replying held policy meetings with 
foremen. (Pigers and Myers, Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 1947, p. 141). 


Another way of ascertaining what 
the foreman’s job calls for in actual 
practice is to make a composite picture 
of what the foremen in different com- 
panies actually do. This was done by 
one person who found that the specific 
duties for which foremen are properly 
held responsible may be classified as 
follows: (a) Getting Out Production; 
(b) Inspecting and Testing Product for 
Quality; (c) Cost Control; (d) Mainte- 
nance of Plant and Equipment; (e) Im- 
proving Equipment and Methods; (f) 
Maintaining Communications; (g) 
Handling Human Relations; (h) As- 
suring Safety and Health. 

In an attempt to find out what its 
foremen did, the Radio Corporation of 
America made a survey in its plants 
by breaking the foreman’s job into 
broad areas — found the average fore- 
man’s work day was divided into these 
activities: 


| 


Meeting Production Schedules 29% 
Human Relations 14% 
Quality Control 11% 
Cost Control 9% 
Methods 8% 
Personnel Functions 1% 
Tools, Equipment, and Machines 6% 
Materials and Supplies 6% 
Working Conditions 5° 
Other Activities 5% 


3 


The foreman is a member of the line 
organization. His function is to get 
things done. Despite establishment of 
many staff functions, such as industrial 
engineering, industrial relations, safety, 
cost control, and others, his function is 
still to get things done. I do not believe 
his duties should be reduced with the 
growth of scientific management, with 
so many staff functions being per- 
formed by the motion and time study 
man, by the job analyst, by the testing 
psychologist, by the safety engineer, by 
the cost accountant; by the legal staff, 
by the personnel interviewer, or by the 
labor relations expert. All of these 


people should be able to help the super. 
visor do a better job. The responsibility 
for accepting staff suggestions and put- 
ting them into effect is a line responsi. 
bility. The smart supervisor will solicit 
technical and other advice and infor. 
mation so that he can do a better job, 


Materials Handling 


From Page 7 





tination by fork trucks, and placed on 
trailers; hauled by tractors to storage 
where they are tiered to a height of 
11 feet by fork trucks; moved from 
stock to the assembly line by fork 
trucks. 

Empty pallets are shipped back to 
the pump company to be used again, 

Immediate benefits were startling— 
saving of 19 man-hours per unit load, 
and the tidy net sum of $21.60 lopped 
from the cost of each unit load de. 
livered at the assembly line. 

Stemming from this basic pallet 
principle have come almost innum- 
berable adaptations to meet special 
requirements. 


oe * * 


N ALERT SUPERVISOR in a farm 
implement company, on the war- 
path against mounting freight charges, 
collaborated with the manufacturer of 
an air cleaner unit in developing a 
collapsible compartmented container 
for use with a light-weight expendable 
pallet. (See Photo No. 4.) The con- 
tainer holds 300 air cleaner units, each 
in a compartment, as against the in- 
dividual cartons formerly used. The 
loaded container is protected top and 
bottom by .04 gauge aluminum caps, 
and is strapped to a 42 x 48 inch pallet 
with round corrugated paper legs. Pal- 
lets can be loaded two-wide, the 42- 
inch way, in a highway truck, or two- 
wide the 48-inch way in a freight car. 
Benefits were quick and _ sizable. 
Packaging cost dropped 40 per cent; 
and the expendable pallet weighing 
only 5% pounds in contrast to a con- 
ventional 100-pound pallet, eliminated 
94% pounds which previously had to 
be paid for at the high freight rate of 
the product. 

Pallets are sturdy enough to stand 
rough handling and tiering four-high; 
and in many instances serve for 
several trips. For return to source, 
collapsed containers are packed be- 
tween aluminum caps for protection, 
then strapped to the pallet. 


Bo * * 


eotuEr PACKAGE specially de- 

signed to hold 2,500 engine pistons 
as a unit, eliminates the handling of 
40 cartons. Another gives full pro- 
tection to several thousand small 
molded rubber parts. Still another 
carries fragile fan blades. These ex- 
amples emphasize that this simple, 
common-sense method, in wide and 
growing use, is well worth almost any 
investment of time and study; for it 
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js potentially a source of enormous 
savings. ‘ 

Warehousing advantages (See Photo 
No. 5 and 6) attributable to palletiza- 
tion are obvious and highly profitable. 
Proper unit loading protects the mer- 
chandise. It makes for neat, orderly 
storage—eliminates endless mess, saves 
incalculable time and above all, it puts 
space to work which has never before 
been usable—actually creates useful, 
profitable storage space out of empty 
air. A 

Furthermore careful unit loading 
and proper storage cut losses resulting 
from damage in transit. Well packed 
units—cartons and bags cross-piled for 
solidity and cohesiveness — decrease 
the accident hazard. 

How important the fork truck-and- 
pallet method is to more efficient ware- 
housing is clearly indicated by the 
trend visible in contemporary ware- 
house architecture. Warehouses are be- 
ing planned to take full advantage of 
air rights and versatility of fork 
trucks. Ceiling heights, aisle arrange- 
ments, space allotments and doors are 
all carefully planned on basis of time 
studies and analysis of material flow. 
Good example is the new warehouse of 
an eastern company, designed to ex- 
ploit fully all potential benefits of fork 
trucks and pallets, which has made 
possible a 30 per cent cut in handling 
costs in the warehouse alone. 

These varied applications of the fork 
truck-pallet principle serve to em- 
phasize the enthusiasm with which 
industry has seized upon a useful idea 
—with two-fold purpose of speeding 
production and reducing costs. Any 
business, it seems, in which materials 
are used and handled, has in its opera- 
tions many latent opportunities for 
easy development of big savings— 
awaiting the magic touch of this 
modern method. A tiny west coast 
doughnut factory saves a tidy sum by 
using the fork truck method—and an 
eastern dress manufacturer, by instal- 
ling fork trucks to handles dress 
goods, saved 80 per cent of handling 
costs! 

Says one widely-known industrial 
leader: “Productivity of American In- 
dustry progresses not so much by im- 
proved abilities and capacities of men 
and machines, as by the quantity and 
quality of mechanical aids placed at 
workers’ disposal. The only way to 
absorb abortive costs is to introduce 
better mechanical methods that make 
possible the production of more goods.” 

Says the store-keeping executive of 
a major rail system: “Palletized 
operation is so economical and pos- 
sibilities for broader use of pallets and 
fork trucks are so numerous that I be- 
lieve we only scratched the surface of 
this fertile field for savings in industry. 
I can visualize a future in which most 
of the bulky, heavy materials will be 
moved and stored on pallets. Sources 
of supply will pack and ship their 
products on pallets—orders from their 
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customers will so specify. Continuous 
development of modern handling 
equipment will make old methods and 
equipment prohibitively costly.” 

Important benefits can come quickly 
from what may be called “routine ap- 
plications” of modern mechanized 
handling methods; but richest rewards 
—the ultimate possible gains—are for 
those who approach their individual 
problems objectively, with imagina- 
tion, determined to work out the 
planned method best suited to their 
own individual needs. 

Not the least benefit of this “new 
and better way” is its value in the 
critical field of human relations. For 
in every branch of industry it is 
creating better jobs at better pay—at 
the same time that managements see 
productivity increase and costs shrink. 

Everybody benefits! 


final decision is rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court. In the interim 
many questions and much confusion 
exist as to the status of the decisions 
rendered by the NLRB and affecting 
CIO unions during the period of non- 
compliance. These will plague union 
and employer alike. 


Adi. Assistant From Page 9 





From Page 4 





and with respect to specific projects 
assigned. 

5) Represent Vice President during his 
absence for purposes of coordination, 


and refer to the President such matters 
as cannot be resolved within the re- 
spective staff sections. Keep office of 
the President informed during such 
absences on matters of interest to the 
President. 

Resolve such inter-departmental issues 
between other departments as do not 
require the attention of the Vice Presi- 
dent and refer to him such issues as 
warrant his attention. 

Analyze field reports, studies, surveys, 
and call to his attention such matters 
as warrant particular attention by him 
or by other heads. 

Provide effective 
ments made to 
and departments. 


BASIC RELATIONSHIPS 
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c-} 


follow-up on assign- 
other administrations 


1) Reports to the Vice President and acts 
as general assistant to him, contacts 
other staff sections on matters pertain- 
ing to activities of interest to the Vice 
President, conducts meetings of depart- 
mental representatives, when necessary 
(Does not exercise administrative con- 
trol over other departments.) 


One other basic responsibility should 
be added—is set forth separately here, 


in all its innocence, because of its 
implications. 
9) To perform such other duties as the 


Vice President may direct. 

This is a catch-all, limited only by ability 
of the Assistant and confidence his boss has 
in him. Here is his opportunity te gain 
recognition by the way he conducts hirnself 
with people within and without his par- 
ticular company, by his versatility, by his 
initiative. 


Remember, this job is a _ training 
ground. The individual is under the 
gun, is under observation daily, and 
when opportunity strikes, he must be 
ready. What are his qualifications? 
They are the same as those which are 
sought in any top executive. Socony- 
Vacuum has developed the following 
yardstick: 

1) Interest in people-—Should have a deep 


understanding of human nature if he is 
to work successfully with people of all 
types. 

2) Courage—Must not be afraid to stick 

his neck out if convinced he is right. 

Skills——Should possess to a high degree: 

(a) skill in instructing others; (b) skill 

in planning; (c) such skill in handling 

people that he draws from them the 
maximum in willing effectiveness. 

Delegation of responsibility. —Since the 

successful executive secures results 

through the efforts of his people, he 
should delegate a maximum of his re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

5) Power of analysis—Must be able to 

sift a great mass of data, reactions, 

grievances, into significant facts. 

Unselfish point of view.—Major incen- 

tive must be that of leadership to the 

whole organization rather than personal 
gain or credit. 

7) Administrative ability. Must have 
demonstrated ability to interpret poli- 
cies, plans, proposals effectively. 

8) Experience as group supervisor.--Should, 
if possible, have previously demon- 
strated his ability to direct work of 
others effectively and harmoniously. 

9) Capacity to grow.—Such capacity should 

be unlimited. Should be qualified always 

beyond his immediate assignment. 


Although it is implied in Qualifica- 
tion No. 1, it cannot be emphasized 
strongly enough that among the most 
important qualifications for any po- 
tential executive are tact, diplomacy 
and proper approach. Stated another 
way, this can be called salesmanship. 
An Administrative Assistant, among 
other things, is a salesman—sells him- 
self and sells ideas in the process of 
accomplishing his job. 

Careful examination of each of these 
sought-after qualifications in the light 
of the Administrative Asistant’s job 
will disclose that he has ample oppor- 
tunity te develop these qualifications 
in preparation for that promotion to 
a bonafide executive position. 

What are the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Administrative 
Assistant, therefore? He is a helper to 
a top executive, he is his right and 
left hand, he is a time saver, he is a 
potential executive. 


Gact and Opinion 


From Page 13 
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your members be visiting this country 
at any time we should be pleased if 
you would invite them to contact me, 
as the officers of the Institute and my- 
self would be pleased to weicome them 
and to help in any way possible during 
their visit.” 


oe 
In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 











SAFETY was topic at March meeting of Neevel Luggage Foremen's Club when all manage- 
ment from assistant foreman to company president attended. 








Safety Salon 








Turtle Club formed 


San Francisco—Up in British Columbia a 
life saving club of unusual nature was 
formed a year ago. At this time, there are 
some ten members, primarily logging 
workers, though not restricted to any one 
group of workers. It is called the Turtle 
Club. Purpose of the Club: To encourage the 





. we're not dead.” 


"Shell on head 


wearing of head protection among all 
workers exposed to falling objects. 

The Turtle probably symbolizes self-pro- 
tection more than any living thing and is 
certainly appropriate for this occasion. 

The only requirement for active member- 
ship is proof in the form of a printed appli- 
cation completed and signed by responsible 
people that the applicant’s life was definitely 
saved by wearing a hard hat. Those qualify- 
ing will be presented with a lapel pin in the 
form of a turtle, and a scroll setting forth 
the history of their case. 

So, at Jong last, the men who have the 
common experience of having their lives 
saved by hard hat wearing are able to band 
together to demonstrate to “doubting Thom- 
ases” the necessity of head protection against 
the ever-present risk of overhead hazards. 
Eventually, the Turtle Club will become in- 
ternational in its operations and member- 
ship, as sponsors the world over are found. 

The Constitution and By-laws of the 
Turtle Club, as drawn up by Rusty Rust- 
meyer, safety director of the Canadian 
Forest Products Co. Ltd., and Ralph Fuller 
of Fleck Brothers Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
are being adopted without change. 
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Application blanks may be obtained from 
E. W. Bullard, E. D. Bullard Company, 275 
Eighth Street, San Francisco 3, Cal. For com- 
plete information about membership re- 
quirements, purpose, duties of members and 
Turtle Club privileges, a copy of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws will be sent on re- 
quest 


W. Penna. Clubs in 
Safety Conference 


Pittsburgh — Western Pennsylvania Arffili- 
ated Clubs of The National Association of 
Foremen have accepted an invitation to 
conduct a 2-hour conference on “Safety” 
at the 25th anniversary meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Safety Council on June 8 
at the William Penn. 

Chairman-elect J. C. Baughman, Robert- 
shaw Foremen’s Club, Youngwood, appointed 
retiring Co-chairman National Director Frank 
Moran, Spang-Chalfant Foremen’s Club in 
charge of program, with Nomination Com- 
mittee Chairman Sam Rummel, Robertshaw, 
and 2nd Co-Chairman-elect Joe Oliver, Uni- 
versal, as aides. 

An invitation to present an exhiibt of 
literature at the Western Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Conference, sponsored by the 
Y.M.C.A. on June 10 at the Schenley Hotel, 
was accepted. 

This recognition is appreciated. 

Retiring Chairman Clayton D. Kuester, who 
together with Staff Representative Dave 
Booth, spoke during the recent successful 
Seminar, stated that the Affiliated Clubs had 
thrown off their “swaddling clothes” and 
were now flexing their muscles. “Greater 
responsibility is upon each member because 
of the progress during the past year’’— 
and—‘“there has been considerable elimina- 
tion of socialistic sniping at Management 
during the year past, as a result of the 
W.P.A.C. activity and its influence’”—were 
high lights of his retirement remarks. 

National Director Bill White installed the 
new officers including Ist Co-Chairman Tim 
Sullivan, Lewis Management Association, and 
incumbents Carl F. Bartley, secretary and 
Jack Smith, treasurer. (Both re-elected.) 

A recommendation that “a constitution and 
by-laws be studied and drafted” was adopted 
and assigned to Committee. 

The Richmond Radiator Foremen’s Club 
of Uniontown was welcomed into the group 
as a member. 


Dr. Bill Levy, during week of Pittsburgh 
Seminar, spoke at Blaw-Knox Division ang 
Dravo Corporation Foreman’s Clubs. 

Chairman Jake Baughman pledged himself 
to serve and asked for full, hearty co-opera. 
tion of the membership. 

The next meeting, the annual picnic, wij 
be held at “Wiseacres”, Youngwood, Pennsy}. 
vania.—J. C. Smith. 


Grand Sheet group 
explores safety 


Chicago — On May 5, George McDonald, 
National Safety Council, lectured to the 
members of Grand Sheet Metal Works Man- 
agement Club, regarding the human element 
of safety. Mr. McDonald expressed the fact 
that many accidents are caused by human 


beings because of “job worry”, ‘“‘medical 
worry”, “financial worry”. Our job is to 
alleviate or remove these causes where 


possible and practical.—L. Bellecomo. 


Safety discussed by 
Neevel group 


Kansas City, Mo.—All levels of manage- 
ment from the president to assistant fore- 
man were represented at our March meet- 
ing. 

The theme was “Safety”. Short talks were 
made by George Burns, Kansas City Safety 
Council; Harry Gambrel, Gambrel Stubbs 
Insurance; Dwight Strother, Federated Mu- 
tual; Stanley Hansen and Max Myers, 
Travelers Insurance. 


The safety record of the firm since 1934 
was reviewed with particular stress given 
to extremely good and extremely bad past 
records. Plant management was commended 
for the present good record, but was cau- 
tioned that only by being alert and having 
a continuous safety program can the present 
be held or bettered. 

The film “Safety In Production” was 
shown and the meeting adjourned. 


Foreman’s Club sponsors 
safety shoe promotion 


Cincinnati—A rolling shoe store provided 
the impetus necessary to get a safety shoe 
program into high gear quickly at the 
Formica Company here. 

Carefully timed to follow a program of 
publicity and preparation by Formica Safety 





Rolling (safety) shoe-store provided the 


impetus . . . Vice President E. G. Williams 
of Formica Co. is fitted by Operator K. 
Webb as Company Safety Director John 
Shear observes proceedings. 
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SAFETY 


June—here comes the bride! Ain’t 
she sweet? 

Tell Joe how she looks—he can’t 
see her—didn’t wear his goggles 
one day. Joe wanted to lead his 
daughter down the aisle but some- 
body would have to lead Joe and 
three’s a crowd, so someone else 
had to do the job that Joe had 
looked forward to for years. Quite 
a sacrifice for a few minutes work- 
ing without his goggles—too bad! 

Of course, it could be worse! But 
it didn’t need to be even that bad— 
just a half minute to put on those 
goggles and he would still have 
his sight. 


DID YOU WEAR YOUR GOG- 
GLES TODAY? 
By Arthur F. Marmoy 
Manager, Production Control 
Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Department and Formica Foremen’s Business 
Club, the big tractor trailor store, operated 
by the Webb Industrial Supply Service, 
rolled into the Formica plant yard for a 
several day stand. At this initial visit 965 
Formica Employees visited the store, were 
measured for shoes—479 spot sales were 
made. It is hoped that the percentage of 
safety shoes coverage will be increased as 


the Mobile Store visits the plant from 
time to time. 
The Formica Company management was 


strong in the indorsement of the program— 
not only permitted employees to visit the 
store on company time but provided a pay- 
roll deduction plan for employees desiring 
such arrangement. 


Explosion-proof 
propeller fan 


Chicago—Development of a new series of 
Type “X" explosion-proof propeller fans 
for class I, group D hazardeus locations, 
combining the performance features of the 
Iig Type “Q” propeller fan and the ball 
bearing explosion-proof motor, has been an- 
nounced by the ILG Electric Ventilating 
Company of Chicago. 

The exclusive, aluminum Type “Q” pro- 
peller fan wheel of patented design, dynami- 
cally balanced for smooth, effortless opera- 
tion, offers the extra air moving capacity 
characteristics of this recent development. 
Cast aluminum fan frame has streamlined 
air inlet for smooth, efficient air flow. 


Eight models are available with one phase 
and 3 phase motors. All sizes suitable for 
horizontal or vertical operation (fan wheel 
above motor blowing up). 


Explosion-proof fans are useful for venti- 
lation in such hazardous places as oil re- 
fineries, paint shops, chemical plants, dry 
cleaning establishments, etc. The same mod- 
els are suitable for static pressure up to 19”, 
making them adaptable for a wide range 
of uses. 


Penna gets mobile lab 


_Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania’s new air pollu- 
tion and industrial hygiene mobile labora- 
tory, only one of its type, has just been 
placed in service by the state’s Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene. 
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Designed and supplied to the state by 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, Pitts- 
burgh, the laboratory is equipped with more 
than 25 scientific devices for field sampling 
and quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
atmosphere in industrial communities, fac- 
tories. 

Mobile laboratory was turned over to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health during 
presentation ceremonies in Harrisburg April 
11 by George H. Deike, Sr., president of 
Mine Safety Appliances Co.—was accepted 
by Governor Janres H. Duff, Dr. Norris W. 
Vaux, secretary of Department of Health 
and Dr. Joseph Shilen, director of Industrial 
Hygiene Bureau. 

Gov. Duff said the laboratory will play an 
important part in the state’s effort to keep 
the atmosphere in industrial communities 
free from hazardous or annoying fumes, 
dusts and gases. 


Laboratory is in a closed route van type 
body with specially designed built-in work 
benches, cabinets, racks, storage compart- 
ments. 


New Foamite ‘Airfoam’ 


Elmira, N. Y.—American-LaFrance-Foamite 
Corp., originators of Foamite Firefoam, 
that sticky chemical substance which 
smothers those giant size gasoline tank-farm 
fires, now comes up with another new giant 
fire killer called Foamite Airfoam. 


Foamite Airfoam is a_ stable, cohesive, 
free-flowing, protein-base foam fire ex- 
tinguishing agent. It is mechanically pro- 
duced by scientifically designed Airfoam- 
Generating equipment, using Foamite Air- 
foam Solution, (a mixture of 6% Foamite 
Airfoam Liquid and 94% Water) and Air 

. hence the name “Airfoam.” 

Foamite Airfoam Liquid is composed of 
a specially treated protein of vegetable 
origin together with additives which con- 


trol the viscosity, lower the freezing point. 
improve the foaming properties, and con- 
trol bacteria. Protein base insures a foam 
structure which does not readily break 
down, resists intense heat. 


Foamite Airfoam blankets fire with a thick,. 
stable insulation which cuts off flame-sup- 
porting oxygen and smothers the blaze. 
Foamite Airfoam extinguishes fires both in 
ordinary free-burning materials and in com- 
bustible liauids (Class A and B blazes). 
Works equally well with fresh water and 
salt water. It floats on the surface of burn- 
ing liquids and smothers fire, without harm 
to petroleum products or other flammable 
liquids. Even when water temperature is 
close to freezing, the fire-smothering action 
is little impaired. 

Fully illustrated literature about portable 
units and fixed systems for large risks, 
available upon request. 


Efficient air purifier 


San Francisco—Light enough to class as 
portable, yet with air capacity of stationary 
models, a new Bullard 6-outlet air purifier 
is now available. 


Standard %4 inch tap threads permit ready 
attachment of any air line fitting to operate 
all makes of spray guns, air tools, plus any 
type of protective airline hood or helmet for 
operator protection. One to six hoses may 
be attached. Working pressure is pre-set, 
controlled by pop-off valve installed ahead 
of manifold receiver. 

Capacity: 10 to 35 cubic feet per minute 
of free air, with maximum working pres- 
sure of 100 lbs. per square inch. Combined 


chemical and mechanical . air filtering is 
provided by an extremely long-life filter 
cartridge which is inexpensively and 


quickly replaceable without special tools. 


Manufactured by E. D. Bullard Company, 
275 Eighth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








Indusbiny... ct work 








Who’s Doing What? 


FFECTIVE April 15, W. E. Shumway, 
manager Sales Engineering Department, 
Abrasive Divn., and F. L. Curtis, man- 
ager Western Region of Norton Co. ... 
T. A. Hammer, Jr. and I. R. Warshow to 
assistant treasurer and assistant controller, 
respectively of Doehler-Jarvis Corp. on. May 
13... . John Mantz to post of assistant 
general manager of Diamond Alkali’s Paines- 
ville (Ohio) plant and succeeded as plant 
industrial relations manager by C. R. Brown. 
F. R. Ullrey opens Tower Publicity, Inc. 
in Chicago to tell story of business and in- 
dustry, engage in public relations counsel- 
ling R. C. Blackinton to position of 
plant manager of Pioneer Engineering and 
Mfg. Co. Elected on April 18: A. B. 
Parnall as vice president (manufacturing) 
and Robert Wier, Jr. as vice president Brush 
Division Sales, of Osborne Mfg. Co. ... 
Geo. Huffman appointed advertising man- 
ager and E. W. Bullard, Jr., assistant to 
vice president (Sales) of E. D. Bullard Co. 


For Your Information 


A new booklet by Remington Rand—write 
them at 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 10 
(or any branch office)—introduces “Flexo- 
print’, Remington Rand’s answer to high 
cost and tedious work in* producing direc- 
tories, catalogues, etc. 


New system eliminates expense, delays 
from metal typesetting—copy can be set by 
office typists. 

Substance of the system: listings are typed 
on margins of specially die-cut cards, which 
are then proofread, attached to metal panels 
so that only the typed, overlapping margin 
of each card is visible. Changes, the major 
cost factor in list maintenance, are accom- 
plished simply by adding or deleting cards. 
At publication time the panels, each repre- 
senting a page, are locked up, reproduced 
either by photolithography and offset print- 
ing or by photo-engraving and letterpress. 

Though system has been successfully used 
for over ten years for parts lists of Ford 
Motor Company, International Harvester, 
several other corporations and branches of 
the Federal Government, Remington Rand 
has only recently tooled up to supply stan- 
dardized Flexoprint equipment on a large 
scale. 

Businessmen planning new strategy to 
meet the problems of today’s highly com- 
petitive buyers’ market will find ammunition 
for their compaigns in a 36-page booklet 
just published by the “N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce”. Titled ‘200 New Ways To Sell More 
Goods”, the booklet provides an arsenal of 
sales-producing ideas ranging from 18 Profit 
Making Tie-Ins to 48 Untapped Sales Outlets. 

The 200 new methods, carefully compiled 
by the editors of the business publication, 
have all proved successful during the past 
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six months and are readily adaptable to 
large and small concerns. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained at 50 cents each 
from the “N. Y. Journal of Commerce,” 63 
Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Complete specifications and application in- 
formation on all sizes and types of mechani- 
cal and hydraulic jacks are included in a 
new Catalog just issued by Templeton, Kenly 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. The 32 pages 
of this letter-file size catalog carry full de- 
tails of the 123 models of ratchet lowering, 
hydraulic and screw type jacks that com- 
prise the standard Simplex line 

Copies are available on request from 
Templeton, Kenly and Company, 1020 South 
Central Avenue, Chicago 44, Illinois. Ask 
for Catalog No. 50 

How to design and build “custom-made” 
files at the low cost afforded by standardized, 
mass-produced equipment is the subject of 
new booklet by Remington Rand, Inc. 
Record-Stack, an as- 
interchangeable 


Through the use of 
sortment of intermembered, 
file cabinets which house _ interchangeable 
file sections of many types and _ “sizes, 
virtually any kind of file installation can be 
set up to suit peculiar needs of any given 
office, according to the booklet 

Identified as SC 677, booklet may be ob- 
tained at any Remington Rand branch of- 
fice, or Company's Home Office at 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


Over The Executive Shoulder 


N increasing overseas market for station 

wagon type automobile is forecast by 

M. F. DeMuller, president, Willys-Over- 
land Export _Corp. because their utility 
and functional design appeals to Continental 
and Latin American buyers American 
Standards Association (federation of 101 
national technical societies, trade organiza- 
tions—also 2000 firms) acts as clearing house 
to coordinate multiple standardization activi- 
ties (quality, cost, safety)—approved five 
times as many standards in 1949 as annual 
average for first 13 years of ASA opera- 
tion Steel Casting Industry paid tribute 
(Philadelphia April 14) to three Pennsyl- 
vania steel foundry pioneers with individual 
50-year service records: Marshall Post, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co.; 
H. K. Pollard, sales executive, Treadwell 
Engineering Co.; E. M. Schumo, executive 
vice president, Pennsylvania Electric Steel 
Casting Co. Also, “A History of Steel Cast- 
ing” is recent publication of Division No 
1, Steel Founders’ Society of America . . 
Additions to existing Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac Assembly Divn. plants at Southgate, 
Cal., and Atlanta, Ga., for completion this 
year are announced by GMC. General Motors 
reports customer demand and heavy produc- 
tion made for record output in first quarter 
of 1950—also new highs in pay rolls, sales, 
taxes, earnings. Net sales for quarter totaled 
$1,642,659,449; average number’ employed, 
436,265 Doehler-Jarvis Corp. contracted 
for motion picture on die casting process 
and Company as an institution (with Jam 
Handy Organization) to be ready for early 
autumn release 


Products 


Briggs plumbing sales break records .. . 
Nearly 40 regional managers and sales execu- 
tives of the Plumbing Ware Division of 
Briggs Manufacturing Company gathered in 
Detroit in May for the annual sales meet- 
ing. Highlighting sessions was announce- 
ment of Briggs officials that sales of plumb- 
ing fixtures for first quarter of 1950 have 
broken all previous records—and sale of 
Briggs colored fixtures is hitting a new high 
for the industry. 

The meeting, an entire week, outlined the 
1950-51 sales and merchandising plans, with 
discussion on the potent advertising cam- 
paign currently in effect 

Executives of three subsidiary plants: Re- 
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public Brass Company of Cleveland; Abing- 
don Potteries, Inc. of Abingdon, Illinois; John 
Douglas Company of Cincinnati, disclosed 
factors regarding production and new prod- 
ucts being perfected. 

Harry M. Steffy, assistant district director, 
Detroit Insuring Office of FHA, addressed 
group on functions of the National Housing 
Act and contribution of this agency to the 
building and financing field of private en- 
terprise. 


Honan-Crane'’s one-man mobile dispensing 
unit for handling industrial oils and coolants. 


Mobile dispensing unit for oils, coolanits— 
A newly designed “one-man” mobile dis- 
pensing unit for handling industrial oils and 
coolants is announced by Honan-Crane 
Corporation. 

Called the Houdaille Oil Dispensing Unit, 
equipment is recommended for servicing hy- 
draulic machines with new oil; removing 
dirty oil from hydraulic supply tanks; serv- 
icing machine tools with clean coolant; 
servicing quench oil to heat-treating ma- 
chines; transferring lube oil from drums to 
engine crankcases or gear boxes. Unit 
adaptable to many other liquid handling 
problems. 

Simplicity, cleanliness, trouble-free opera- 
tion are features. Fully enclosed vacuum 
pump and '3 h.p. motor are operated by a 
single manual switch. Three-way valve per- 
mits prompt change-over from vacuum to 
pressure side of pump as needed. No liquid 
or abrasives pass through pump to cause wear 
or stoppage. Airtright lid for open-top drums 
is equipped with a Mercoid liquid level 
control to prevent overflow, spillage. Pivoted 
platform is designed for easy loading and 
unloading of standard 55 gallon oil drums. 

For full information, specifications, write 
Honan-Crane Corporation, 36 Madison Ave. 
Lebanon, Ind. 


Automatic controlled foundry equipment— 
New, improved automatic controls for many 
different types of foundry machines have 
been announced by The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland. 

Although job proven through several years 
of foundry service, several of these auto- 
matically controlled machines were demon- 
strated publicly for the first time at American 
Foundrymen’s Convention. One of the pieces 
exhibited was the core blower equipped 
with these controls. 

Operating cycle of clamping the core box, 
blowing the core, drawing the core, and re- 
filling the sand reservoir is automatically 
performed, with all the safety of manual 
operation, with only one manual control 
valve. The cycle is automatically terminated 
after each core is blown. 

This control can be used on either 
diaphram or draw type Osborn Core blowers. 
For Diaphram type Core Blowing Machines, 
average cycle is about 4 seconds and blow- 
ing can be adjusted. On Draw type machines, 
cycle varies from 8 to 12 seconds, depend- 
ing upon length of draw required for the 


vertical clamp 
to suit job eg 


core. Blowing time and 
pressures are adjustable 
ditions. 


New DI-ACRO Punch No. 2—O’Neil-Irw 
Mrg. Co., Lake City, Minn. announces a n 
DI-ACRO Punch No. 2, designed to provid 
greater throat depth than has been her 
fore available in the DI-ACRO Punch ling 
Its 12” throat allows working to the center of 
a 24” wide sheet. 

In addition to its ability to perforate ho eS 
of various shapes and sizes as large as cd 
in diameter it can also be employed as @ 
precision punch press for an _ unlimited 
variety of blanking, drawing, embossing 
and forming operations. ; 

The powerful action of this precisioy 
machine is obtained through a roller bear 
ing cam of exclusive DI-ACRO design whicy 
converts a small amount of operator efforf 
into a tremendous pressure at the point of 
impact. 

An unusual feature is its triangular shapeg 
ram, hardened and precision ground for exe) 
treme accuracy. Since turning or twisting of 
this ram is impossible, position of pundy 
head is positively controlled assuring pem 
fect alignment at all times. { 

The flexible gauging arrangement can bé 
quickly and accurately adjusted to providg 
precision location of the material for exacts 
ing operations. A wide variety of readily 
interchangeable punches in round, square 
oval and rectangular shapes are available 
for this precision machine thereby making 
it ideal for both experimental work and 
production operations. 
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New Barco metal degreaser — Barco 
Chemical Products Co., Chicago, announce) 
their newest product, the NEW BARCO™ 
METAL DEGREASER Q200. ; 

On most metals or alloys, it is necessary 
that all grease, oil, waxes, finger marks,” 
moisture be thoroughly removed by a de 
greasing process before anodizing, applying 
paint or lacquer, metallizing, electroplating. 

Barco Metal Degreaser quickly and 
thoroughly removes all oil, grease, waxes— 
dries quickly. 

No heat is necessary. Fluid is used in the 
cold state. Metals or plastics are degreased 
either by immersion of parts in the fluid 
or by dipping and brushing (where grease 
is extra heavy); or by wiping with the fluid, 
Parts with painted surfaces (with few ex- 
ceptions) can be degreased without harm t& 
the painted surface. In fact, many finished 
wood products such as handles, etc., are 
cleaned with it to remove greasy finger 
marks. 

During process of manufacturing, it & 
often necessary to have numerous inspections 
by mechanical methods. To eliminate exces 
sive rejects due to presence of metal dust, 
residues, honing and buffing compounds, 
filings, dirt, the parts should be degreased. 

Containers: 1 and 5 gallon cans and % 
gallon non-returnable drums. 

For information: Barco Chemical Products 
Co., 701 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 5. P 
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Punch Presses tested in action—Users of 
punch presses who are concerned with the 
accuracy of stampings and die life will be 
interested in the Punch Press Tester de-7 
veloped by the L & J Press Corp., Elkhart 
Indiana. 

It consists of a hydraulic device, with 4% 
recording gauge, placed on press bed to) 
measure pressure in tons exerted by ram 
either directly or through a die. At some| 
time, dial indicators at both sides of the bed 
and contacting the gibways measure any” 
frame deflection—permits an accurate deter 
mination of any frame deflection at any Tram 
pressure, as well as ram _ pressure being 
applied on any particular job. 

Frame deflection is highly important 10” 
punch press users as it causes die misalign- ” 
ment which results in inaccurate stampings 
and decreased die life. 
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COAT E D PRODUCTS C 


Belt grinding production doubled, 


unit cost cut 


Production increases of as much as 30-50- 
100% and more are not uncommon when 
CARBORUNDUM’s Industrial Cloth Belts 
are used to grind either high or low tensile 
strength metals. There’s the shovel manufac- 
turer who increased the number of shovel 
handles per belt from 960 to 1260 units. Or 
take the plant that is polishing stainless steel 
tubing at 4¢ per foot now where 7¢ per foot 
was the former cost, by another machine. 
These cases are representative of hundreds 


of others where CARBORUNDUM’s cloth 


COATED ABRASIVES 


belts are credited with increased production 
and lower unit cost. 


The reasons behind this belt performance 
are the long grinding service of sharp cut- 
ting ALOXITE aluminum oxide grain and 
the stretch resistant, heavy duty cloth back- 
ing treated to withstand the most severe 
operations. Add to this the heat resistant 
bond and you have an abrasive belt combi- 
nation that is hard to match. Coated Prod- 
ucts Division, The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


BY 


CARBORUNDUM., 


Making ALL abrasive products ...to give you the proper ONE 


The Carborundum Company 


we .¥ ” 


re registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by 
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BITE RITE 


FROM THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF DISSTON FILES 


you can select American and Swiss 
Pattern Files in correct styles and 
sizes for any operations. 


Thousands of foremen throughout industry show they’re on 
their toes by suggesting Disston Bite-Rites Files—sure cost 
cutters. These files prove it, right in Disston plants, doing 
Disston’s own high-precision work within rigid cost limits. 


You can count on all Disston Tools to last longer and 
meet your job requirements better. Disston Steel, Skill 
and Service always mean quality and performance to 
help you lick the jobs that lick the average tools. 


DISSTON METAL CUTTING 


BAND SAWS 

Hardened Throughout; also 
Hard Edge with Flexible Back. 
Tooth Types and Spacings 
correct for your jobs. 


Extra popular with foremen: 
100-ft. coils—%’ to 4%” 
wide, packed in cartons, 
on the famous Disston 
Safety Reel. 


DISSTON HACK SAW DISSTON U.S.A. 


BLADES U7 nich Spee sTEELT] 


Types to speed up all ma- 
chine and hand operations. 


HIGH SPEED ' MOLYBDENUM 
DI-MOL DISSTON 7 aor amtn set. 
CHROMOL# DéiTho€ WSK. 10 TEETH 


DURAFLEX® 


YOUR DISSTON INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR —A single, 
reliable, handy source of supply for all Disston Tools. 


i) HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Ml 614 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
===... In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 








